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Fiaa associates of ““The Key 
Company” know that selling is 
easier with the “Key to Security” 
personal programming service. 
They know that it opens doors, 
holds and builds interest, and 
closes sales. They know, too, 
that it results in greater amounts 
and larger premiums with better 
persistency. 


The “Key to Security” is just 
one of the many reasons why 
Equitable Men know they can 
grow with “The Key Company.” 
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Demands 
NEW > 
Effort 





Union Centr. 


l President John A. Lloyd, right, presents Award for 






Agency Development to Kansas City Manager W. Verne Wilkin. 


That statement, in itself, probably 
is the principal reason for the tremendous 
continuing success of The Union Central’s 
Kansas City Agency, four-time winner of the 
Company’s coveted Award for Agency Devel- 
opment. - 


Agency Manager W. Verne Wilkin, accepting 
the beautiful bronze Plaque, expressed it this 
way, “It is pleasant to be rewarded for past 
performance. However, we are not a back- 
ward looking organization, so we don’t spend 
much time looking in that direction. Having 
won, we now look ahead to future victories 
brought about by the renewed effort success 
demands.” 


There are, of course, other reasons for the 
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Kansas City Agency meetings are spirited and instructive. This one was attended by 


stature and standing of this Agency. Sound, 
practical training. Solid Sales Promotion and 
Advertising. Competitive contracts. Another, 
to quote Mr. Wilkin again, is the “close, per- 
sonal relationship The Union Central Home 
Office has with its Agency Managers.” The 
Kansas City Agency, from its own ranks, has 
provided several of these Managers for other 
territories. 


There’s the spirit of a winning team in The 
Union Central’s Kansas City Agency. It’s 
apparent in the work and outlook of every 
member. And that’s why so many new agents 
come to join. It’s also why the Kansas City 
Agency will continue winning . . . and why 
its Company is so proud of it! 
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Union Central 





Executive Vice President Harold P. Winter, C.L.U., seated in the center at Mr. Wilkin’s left. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 






































WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 
John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 
Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 




















Life Stock Index 


92864 6 6 7 #&@ 8 ® SI 


23 4 & 6 5 


End of 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
January ........ 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 
February ....... 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 
OTOP Or 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 
WE. Sh oveen 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 
DESPRE Be or 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 
Fe PO ee 153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 
- SERA 160.2 162.3 159.2 198.0 
August ........ 150.5 . 153.5 160.9 198.4 
September ..... 136.2 149.7 163.0 187.0 
October ....... 142.6 134.7 170.7 184.1 
November ...... 140.5 138.9 187.8 188.7 
December ...... 140.9 134.2 191.0 190.4 
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1960 


187.9 
189.6 
184.1 
rl768 
r174.3 
r176.3 
r178.7 
1184.6 
ri7i4 
rl1748 
181.2 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 


panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 
r—Revised. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 


LIFE COMPANIES 











High Low 
Wilts BON cs ee oe i crativtwidas S cdddeesécweodbbtee 89'/2 75/2 
American General ins., Texas 39, 30 
American Heritage ............ ae li 6%, 
OME saa in ek chara dnb ie <o.c00e eee penton 10 7%, 
eS PN I iia Sok 6 Ba oes ceed c caele ct cence 2 17 
TUNE, SINE. a. cacocscvecsicacwsiccocectsonses 18 12 
Business Men's Assurance .................0000eceeee 45/2 38'/4 
California Western States (c) ..............00-0eeee 59/2 44N/2 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. ..................050000 23'/, 16'/2 
NT EE nies dining dseitas dbebas.ace osesigieaes 310 
CMON PARUIORES: oo a5 vaca cece scccnscccccccsseses 173 135 
Franklin Life (b) ........ » IVA 62!/2 
Gov't Employees Life ... 3% 47 
eh en 22%, 16, 
Jefferson Standard (c) 50'/, 37'/2 
RR conta d bib ncebakves saedtustac 1465 1190 
IE a Sic o'0 baGdes ns <a bce pab.c¥e sacs skekind 67! SIV; 
ite A Gueee.........c...... sn. 23 15/4 
Life Insurance of Virginia (g) 47 
CARO PN oi Fis 5 iy os ccks cccdavahesaccbnosctae 255 190 
Massachusetts Indemnity ....................000ec0e 46\/, 33 
RII eo soos sow ctcsacnestescecdencect 60 49/2 


National Life & Accident ..................-ccceceee 125 Vy 


io American Life Insurance (Chicago) ......... 15! 12 
Philadelphia Life (e) 46'/2 
ous ie I ie ay seh sad’ <s cub sa bess seb hae ves 38'/2 

epublic National (a) 30 
Is chs acg ais 5.5 win +40 Seaedeoneds bauusie 78 
Southwestern Life .............. 47'/, 
Travelers Insurance ........ 73 
United Insurance (d) 28'/2 
SN IIE BIEN ca td s@uabeka ccc sascccecenecsccse 36 
West Coast Life (e) 28 





} Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. 
b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 

c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

d)A ted for 28% stock dividend. 

e) Adjusted for stock dividend. 

Adjusted for ! for 24 stock dividend. 
Adjusted for 7'/,% stock dividend. 

i) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividend. 
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“sounds interesting, but what 
will they do for me?” 


Not mere words or clichés, these are im- 
portant selling elements in Combined’s 
program for general agents. During our 
years of specializing in Accident and 
Health, we’ve found what it takes to 
motivate prospects. We attribute our 
phenomenal growth—and in turn, the re- 
markable success of so many Combined 
general agents —to the proper use of 
Combined’s exclusive sales tools. 

Find out how they can help you to 
outstanding success in A & H by drop- 
ping a line to: The Disability Division, 
Combined Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, 5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National C Ity Company, Wi 








Exclusive Specialists in 


ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, HOSPITAL, MEDICAL INSURANCE 














Cash Value Insurance 
At Near Term Rates! 


If a prospect can afford term, then chances are he can 
afford lifetime coverage (with cash values) under 
our new LIFE MODIFIED AT 70 policy. 


This is level premium insurance at a rate a step higher 


than term but 9 to 35 per cent /ower than ordinary life. 


Another feature. This policy gives heaviest protection 
during the early years of a man’s life, when he 
needs it most. The face value is twice as much before 


age 70 as it is after. 


By lowering the face value at 70, the policy permits 
a reduced premium—wow and throughout the 


life of the policy. Yet, it still builds cash values! 


Prospects will like the permanent protection— 


and the price. 


O C C I D E N TAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 
Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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Company Developments 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Pacific National Life Assurance Co. ........... San Francisco, Cal. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Baltimore, Md. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Globe Life & Accident Insurance Co. ....... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
University National Life Insurance Co. ............ Norman, Okla. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Springfield Life Insurance Co. ............02 0000 Brattleboro, Vt. 
GEORGIA Merged m 
Oglethorpe Life Insurance Co. .............00005: Savannah, Ga. 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
National Benefit Life Insurance Co. .............+-+- Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life and Annuity Co. ...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Philadelphia Limited Life Ins. Co. ............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sentry Life Insurance Co. ...........-+.-45- Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Springfield Life Insurance Co. ..............0005- Brattleboro, Vt. 
INDIANA Admitted 
Georgia International Life Insurance Co. ............ Atlanta, Ga. 
Great American Life Insurance Co. ..............- Newark, N. J. 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co. ............. Birmingham, Ala. 
Zurich American Life Insurance Co. .............+--: Chicago, Ill. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
Appalachian National Life Insurance Co. ........:. Knoxville, Tenn. 
LOUISIANA Admitted 
Georgia International Life Insurance Co. ............ Atlanta, Ga. 
MAINE Admitted 
Cross Country Life Insurance Co. ..............+... Dallas, Texas 
National Reserve Life Insurance Co. ............ Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Surety Life Insurance Co. .......... cece eee Salt Lake City, Utah 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Pilgrim National Life Insurance Co. of America ...... Chicago, Ill. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Co. . 26.6.0. 0 cbse eee Baltimore, Md. 
PRs LANe POOR Fo iin oi gk da ied pace oad ows Fulton, Ill. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Great American Life Insurance Co. ............... Newark, N. J. 
MISSOURI Licensed 
Modern Security Life Insurance Co. ............. Springfield, Mo. 
Admitted 
Saintey Life: tnsuirence:: Ge. oo sss eas aoicee'ees Stevens Point, Wisc. 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Great American Life Insurance Co. ................ Newark, N. J. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ...............2000- Allentown, Pa. 
MONTANA Licensed 
Five Star National Life Insurance Co. ......... Great Falls, Mont. 
Admitted 
National Insurance Co. of America ........... Grand Forks, N. D. 
Transport Lite Insurance Co... oo. 6. aren ck ec cade eds Dallas, Texas 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. .............-...- Toronto, Can. 
Surety Life Insurance Co. .............-0-05. Salt Lake City, Utah 
NEVADA Admitted 
Great American Life Insurance Co. ............... Newark, N. J. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 


Republic National Life Insurance Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 


dank gata wba Dallas, Texas 


National Executive Life Insurance Co. .............. Atlanta, Ga. 

Pennsylvania Life Insurance Co. ................ Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sentey- Lite: Insurance Co. 366. 8a ea 8 Stevens Point, Wisc. 

Surety Life Insurance Co. ................5. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Examined 

Greensboro National Life Insurance Co. ........ Greensboro, N. C. 

NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Baltimore, Md. 

Manhattan Life Insurance Co. .................. New York, N. Y. 

OHIO Admitted 

United American Insurance Co. .................00. Dallas, Texas 

RHODE ISLAND Admitted 


Investors Syndicate Life Insurance & Annuity Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 


University Life Insurance Co. of America ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEXAS Admitted 

Allstate Life Insurance Co. ............0. 0. ceca eee Skokie, | 

American Bankers Life Assurance Co. ................ Miami, Fia. 

Consumers National Life Insurance Co. ........... Evansville, Ind, 

Great American Life Insurance Co. ................ Newark, N. J. 

Lafayette Life Insurance Co. ...............0-0-05- Lafayette, Ind. 
Merged 

Mid-Texas Life Insurance Co. .................. Fort Worth, Texas 

Trinity Reserve Life Insurance Co. .......0....-.000- Dallas, Texas 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Aviation Employees Life Insurance Co. ......... Silver Spring, Md, 

VERMONT Admitted 

Great American Life Insurance Co. ............... Newark, N. J. 

University National Life Insurance Co. ............ Norman, Okla. 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

New American Life Insurance Co. ................Billings, Mont. 

North American Life Insurance Co. of Chicago ...... Chicago, III. 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ........... Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co. ............... Fort Worth, Texas 

PUERTO RICO Admitted 

Central National Life Insurance Co. ............... Omaha, Nebr. 

Life Insurance Co. of North America ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Western Security Life Insurance Co. ........Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ALBERTA Admitted 


National Reserve Life Insurance Co. ............ Sioux Falls, S. D. 





Conventions Ahead 


FEBRUARY 


Health Insurance Assn. of America, Group Insurance Forum, 
Biltmore, New York City. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 54th Annual, Royal York, 
Toronto. 

New York Assn. of Life Underwriters, GAMC, Conf., Gideon 


Putnam, Saratoga, New York. 


13-15 
15-18 
17-18 


21-22 American Bar Assn., Insurance Section, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

21-23 San Francisco General Agents and Managers Assn., Northern 
Area Managers Conf., Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach, 
California. 

23-24 Life insurance Agency Management Assn., Life and Property 
Casualty Affiliates, Statler Hilton, Hartford, Conn. 
MARCH 
10-12 National Assn. of Insurance Women, Regional Conf., Ohio, 

La., Calif., Neb. 

13-15 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Agency Manace- 
ment Conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

17-19 National Assn. of Insurance Women, Regional Conf., Mass., 
N. C., Ala. 

APRIL 

13-15 Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., The Greenbrier, Whi!2 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

13-15 Life Insurers Conference, Americana, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

16-20 National Assn. of Life Underwriters, Galt Ocean Mile, Fo:t 
Lauderdale, Fla. f 

17-18 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Accident ed 
Sickness Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. | 

21-22 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Baker Hotel, Hut: - 
inson, Kansas. 

23-26 American Assn. of Managing General Agents, Camelba-:k 
Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 

26-28 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Combinaticn 


Companies Conf., The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 

28 Arkansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Marion Hot:|, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

28 Nebraska General Agents and Managers Conference -f 
NALU, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 
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» 
«| Life Sal 
‘he e Sales or Tg 
ie, (I'l. Exclusive of revivals, increases, rc additions and reinsurance 
si, Flo. acquired. 
> In millions (000,000 omitted) INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 
e, Ind. TOTAL INSURANCE * And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 
Texas Mc ath 1959 1960 = Chan e 
ed | bre ces $4918 $4864 18 Whole Life Policies 
Fe! rae DEEL ESE 5,296 5,396 +2% 
g, Md. hed dio Pafeaaia terse ese 3 i o— a4 +44 — together with our new Manager's Contract and 
Mays. eee 5.745 6.069 +6% Agent's Financing Plan are paving the way for 
N. J. nd Lg aan aes 6 266 6716 toy CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 
Ohlas | Bly daaeauvensee sce. 5,592 5,923 6%, 
AUS Cees cece 5,633 5,900 te ee te ee 5 aaennpeaae 
Mont. ie BPs eres scenes 5,489 5,585 +2% Capital and Surplus — $ 1,251,257.64 
o, Il. nde i ee ee ee 5,928 6,065 +2 , A Benefits Paid to Policy Owners 
9 N be y 
, Tenn. Os hehe ses 6,250 6,649 +6% Since Organization _______$ 10,015,085.06 
First i months .... $63,049 $65,293 +4% a 
oD; Ce | GecOWisdss.s<ksuaec 8.017 
» Texas 
Wher shiak ein <annnscde $71,066 
. Nebr. 
ia, Pa. TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
» Okla. | January ..........000- $3,651 $3,544 —3%, 
POD sicsics caweess 3,819 3,891 +2%, 
Tea) {eee 4,633 4.681 41% 
Cae 4,500 4,381 —3%, 2 
OS el 4,373 4.531 +4, 
Geb rina ss ob olics ce 4,609 4.551 —1% 
i 4,391 4.098 —7% , INSURANCE 
FS SRE aR 4.135 4.346 +59 COMPANY 
September ........... 4,010 4,031 +1% 
One cS. 4.320 4321 8 CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
* Novemb 34, 
| bi oa eae a cane —_ +3% W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 
* First eleven months .. $46,852 $46,901 0% Se ee — 
December ............ 5,012 : 
poems | Giah Saceiness os 6553 $51,864 
al York, rr 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Coerties se 
Gideon | January ............+- $492 $491 0%, UNITED LIFE’S COMPETITIVE? 
ied |e see 567 | Look at this FAMILY BENEFIT 
MiG ak... ...2: 577 597 43% PACKAGE!” 
lorthern | May ................. 637 656 43%, , 
Beach, June SORBED. iwc aes 601 607 +19, 
Oe eee 9 i ic life insurance 
money | Aebgh coe a gees ec We te 
September ........... 560 550 —2%, e plan. ; ; ily Bene- 
RS 587 580 =14 He adds to it the Un ee of th 
November ........... 581 543 —7% 2. ft; one unit pony $10,000 or more: 
or more; two VU pay 
., Ohio, First eleven months .... $6,330 $6,277 —1% three units for $1 5,000 or at eta 
December ........... 529 igned to give moximum " 
3 pti her when children ore smo 
Manaae- Y * fit on mothe " 
de ey = RD a $6,859 and need is sage ve ¢ level term 
. Mass., h child has $i af +4 term 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 4. Fetronce. Children born during i 
a. yee $775 $829 +79, of Benefit are automate 7 Aas old. 
February ...........-. 908 938 439, no increase in cost bre 
Wareirianees oiets a cca 782 1,027 319 
r, White + Saheb hw kare Malis 800 864 tae it er year! 
ht RY 735 882 +209 
la. es a 1,056 1,558 +487, Costs only 25 per Un p 
ae Fort | ly ager, |< crees 658 1,284 4959, 
PUQWIR sows bos 0 ode 955 985 +3% 
ent end September Resta Raa 919 1,004 +9%, 
UL. - October <a ete 1,021 1,164 +149 UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
 Hutch- | November ........... 1,258 1,580 +26% 
y EST. 1 CONC |AMPSH 
melba:k | First eleven months .... $7,867 $2,115 +23% na we — 
December ........... 2.476 Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management Vice Pres. 
‘binaticn 7 Cette Coe. by ost, pase, &. H. STATES SERVED: 
as -*f, nn. * A ° s .* bd 
on * Year sigiihkecs fecass ck $12,343 Suits ee Mass, ‘Mich. Mise, N: a a te: 
n Hotel, | sources: o*t, Pa.*t, R. |, Vt.*t, Va.*t. 
ite ee renee Agency Management Association and Institute of * Agency Building General Agents’ opportunities Available 
ence of | ° !ncludes $471,000,000 in 1960 and $574,000,000 in 1959 under individual pol- t Special | Personal-Producing General Agents’ Opportunities 
EE lig an of seen Se ps Available 
ive in rev ‘© include Mawali, 
j 
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— EXECUTIVES CAME UP FROM THE FIELD —— 
b ea’ | 
le FRANCIS J. BUDINGER ACR 
ii Francis J. Budinger has spent his entire business career in life BF 
ee insurance—and all of it with Franklin Life. Starting as an agent in bea 
we: Wilmette in 1923, he successively became General Agent in 
Ts Chicago, Division Manager in Chicago-Cook County, and finally veep 
at Regional Sales Director in the same area. A C.L.U. since the early I 
pear 30s, and past president of the Chicago Chapter of C.L.U., he is a ‘at 
Be skilled personal salesman, whose leadership abilities developed a] 
28 one of the company’s largest and most effective divisional organi- es 
pa zations. Elected Executive Vice President in 1958, he is in charge of 33 
Baa. all Franklin agency activities. ete 
as ° oe 
i?! oh 
TH JAMES R. MALOY — 
tir James R. Maloy joined the Franklin agency organization in Mont- ea 
war y, Alab in 1952 after four successful years with Liberty i. 
Tg National Life. He celebrated his first anniversary by qualifying for tae 
7a the exclusive Sixty Club (60 sales in 60 days). After a highly suc- {3 
Biss. cessful field career in sales and as Assistant Regional Manager By 
ae in Alabama, to which position he was appointed in March 1955, Ee 
ra he was called to the Home Office in 1957 as Director of Field He 
top Training. In 1958 he was promoted to Director of Sales, and in . 
ar A December of the same year to Vice President in charge of Agency | 
“ig Development. hi 
» Nag 
GEORGE T. KAMATARIS a 
George T. Kamataris joined the Franklin organization in California Bay. 


in 1947. After several highly successful years as an agent he was £8 
promoted to General Agent in Oakland. In May 1951 he became 
Assistant to the State Manager in California with responsibilities 
in recruiting, training and supervising, and in 1953 was promoted 
to the newly created post of Assistant State Manager. He was 
called to the Home Office in 1958 as Director of Sales, and was 
elected Vice President in February 1960. 











WILLIAM D. CLEMENTS, JR. 





William D. Cl ts, Jr. joined Franklin's Philadelphia Division in Be 
1952 after five years of successful experience with Equitable of Te { 
lowa, For two years he served as Regional Assistant to the Eastern Sauk 
Division Manager and then was appointed Manager in Collings- a4 
wood, N.J. in 1954. He also served with spectacular success as | 


instructor at the inter-division training schools at Hershey, Pa. and ae 
at the initial session of the, midwest school at Starved Rock. He i 
was elected Vice President in November 1960 and assumes his 7 
Home Office duties in January. KG 

“a 


FRANKLIN LIFE cove” 
COMPANY 

CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
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eee The line between beneficent 


government and unchecked state 
control is indeed thin. In our time 
we are faced with the problem of 
growing governmental power and we 
cannot help but be forced into a posi- 
tion of ambivalence. Just what is the 
proper attitude? How far do we 
allow government to go? How do 
we inform the average man that he 
is running a great risk by encourag- 
ing the government to “help” him? 
It is not difficult to make a left turn 
because it often looks as if the most 
comfortable road does lie a bit off- 
center. We must, however, be aware 
of the facts and force ourselves to 
allow the hard light of reason to 
mitigate against a growing and 
dangerous sentimentality. Over- 
emotion can be disastrous when it 
creeps into Social Legislation. On 
page 20 this issue is discussed and 
the injustice of being too just is 
pointed out. 

°¢°¢ Health insurance in the United 
States has demonstrated an amazing 
capacity to reach nearly all Ameri- 
cans and to provide them with ade- 
quate protection. The private sys- 
tem is evolutionary and grows and 
improves through competition and 
experimentation. As it helps to pre- 
serve the traditional physician- 
patient relationship, it does not have 
a deleterious effect on the quality, 
quantity or cost of health care. It is 
a support of, rather'than a drag on, 
the economy. Far more than any 
compulsory scheme, it is compatible 
with our aspiration for a maximum 
f individual freedom, dignity and 
responsibility, and our goal of a high 
and improving standard of living. 
An examination of health /nswrance 
and Social Policy will be found on 
page 25. 
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eee With the introduction of the 
compact car on the automobile mar- 
ket many companies considered pur- 
chasing a fleet of cars rather than 
continuing to reimburse employees 
for using their own automobiles. 
Management was concerned with the 
economy of purchasing a fleet but 
they were interested, as well, in the 
effect Compact Cars would have on 
salesmen “morale.” On page 31 one 
fleet administrator relates his com- 
pany’s experiences once the decision 
to purchase compacts had been made. 
eee One way in which insurance 


companies can reduce their volumi- 


nous records is through the use of 
microfilms. The Microfilming proc- 
ess has many advantages to recom- 
mend it but it also has several dis- 
advantages which might dissuade a 
prospective user. Using the filming 
process a company will save filing 
space and still be able to keep de- 
tailed records but a considerable 
amount of time will have to be de- 
voted to the project during its in- 
stallation. The article on page 40 
presents several of the positive and 
negative aspects of the process and 
describes one company’s favorable 
experience with microfilming. 

e°° Up to 50% of the operational 
expenses of an insurance company 
is devoted to salaries and a step 
toward automation may be a crucial 
economic necessity. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to commit a com- 
pany to a policy of total mechaniza- 
tion. In a situation where manual 
handling is outmoded but completely 
automated processing is not yet eco- 
nomically sound, the answer may 
well be Partial Automation. Many 
companies are able to achieve a 
favorable medium position by utiliz- 
ing both automated and manual 


processing. The company described 
on page 44 found this compromise 
method most expedient for the 
handling of its growing volume of 
paperwork. 

eee In a large insurance company 
keeping track of inventory can be- 
come a very expensive and time 
consuming task. Clerical help must 
be deployed in large numbers with 
the result that a disproportionate 
amount of money is often spent on 
what should be a simple process. 
The article on page 49 recounts the 
story of one company’s attempts at 
Efficient Stock Control and describes 
the principle of “traveling requisi- 
tion” which has saved this company 
both time and money. 

eee A manager plays a dual role in 
his company: He must develop the 
ideas and he must also see that his 
ideas are carried out to the advan- 
tage of his company. It is the con- 
tention of the author of Systems, 
Procedures and People on page 53 
that gains made in the primary man- 
agement task have not been matched 
by proportionate advances in the 
mobilizing of human creative ener- 
gies. The author suggests that the 
manager has two philosophies to 
choose from—he can either rule by 
“edit” or by “consent.” When a 
manager chooses the former method 
he commits himself to the attitude 
that ideas can come only from the 
top, people are employees not asso- 
ciates, and jobs need not be interest- 
ing as long as they are functional. 
In so doing the manager gives up 
all claims to the creative support of 
his staff and deprives himself and 
his company of their most valuable 
asset—human potential. 

eee Not too many years ago any- 
one who announced the possibility 
of human life continuing past 85 or 
90 was considered a fool or a “cock- 
eyed optimist.” Today, however, it 
seems not only plausible but com- 
pletely possible that human beings 
will eventually live almost as long as 
some of the Biblical patriarchs. In- 
creasingly the big guns of research 
are being trained on the diseases of 
maturity, their aim being The 
Lengthening of Life. The article on 
page 59 points out that while lon- 
gevity is an ideal attainable in an 
advanced society, extended life spans 
will have their impact on the prac- 
tical world of retirement programs. 
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In exactly nine seconds 


someone, somewhere, 





will purchase a 
1 a Over six thousand career trained 
Field Representatives are offering financial security 
to millions of people each week. 





Contract 


ay Whether the situation calls for Family Protection, Funds for 
\ Education, Mortgage Payments, Retirement, Accident and Sick- 
ness Protection, or a Business Continuation contract, the Western 
and Southern Representative coordinates the program best suited 
to fit the particular needs of his client. 


Assets...more than $1 BILLION ¢ Insurance in Force...more than $5 BILLION 
310 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES *» 8500 PERSONNEL 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio - A Mutual Company + William C. Safford, President 


; REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N.C. ¢ St.Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A CRITICAL PROBLEM 
ALWAYS IN CRISIS 


% A ANPOWER is always a problem in the life insurance 
{¥ibusiness. Some agencies are in continuous crisis in 
their attempt to attract and hold men. Others go along 
smoothly for some time, giving little thought to recruit- 
ing, until a day of retribution arrives. 


Recruiting 


Recruiting is as important as selling, and the finding 
of prospects for agents’ licenses requires similar tech- 
niques to those for finding prospects for policies (plus, 
unfortunately, others as well). Without a steady influx 
of new salesmen the product will not ultimately be forth- 
coming. This truism is, of course, known to every gen- 
eral agent and manager and home office agency official. 
But what techniques, what methods, are best in recruit- 
ing? The literature grows each year. 

What types of men are being recruited now? S. Rains 
Wallace, director of research of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, said recently that in 
1959, 56% of the full-time agents recruited by 46 United 
States ordinary companies were under 30 years of age. 
Since the percentage in 1952 was 49%, there has been a 
trend to younger men during the past eight years. 

Lately recruits have also had less education than they 
had eight years ago. Of those signed in 1959, 71% had 
attended college and 41% had graduated. In 1952, 75% 
had attended college and 46% were graduates. 


Original Contact 


While there are wide differences among companies in 
the sources of their new men, Dr. Wallace said, “Forty- 
seven percent of the inexperienced men we contracted 
in the United States in 1959 told us on the Aptitude 
Index that they were originally contacted by a member 
of the agency. Sixteen percent came from a newspaper 
ad, and for four percent the contact was made through a 
mutual acquaintance.” 

If it seems to you that more men are being financed 
and that it costs more money, you are right. In 1952 
about 70% were financed under a company plan, and in 
1959 80% were financed. The percentages are higher 
in Canada. In 1952 the average monthly advances in 
the United States was about $300 per month, in 1956 
$404, and now it is about $415. This figure is pretty 
much the same for companies of varying size. 

How about survival? Dr. Wallace is not very en- 


— 


couraging in this area. “First-year survival has not) 
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changed materially in many years, and we must still 
expect to lose over 55% of our new recruits before the 
end of their first contract year.” 

' While the rate of turnover of managers and general 
agents is not so great as it is for agents, the survival rate 
is not as good as it should be. He said, “It is only 
recently that we have begun to realize that managers 
are not just good salesmen with a new title, a new 


method of compensation, and experience with another 
company.” 


Leaders 


It is interesting to note that while it is commonly 
recognized in the business that a good life insurance 
salesman will not necessarily make a good manager or 
general agent, a useful converse is not generally ad- 
mitted, that is, that there may be excellent life insurance 
agency management material among men who have 
never sold a life insurance policy. In Australia, a 
country where life insurance is sold under an aggressive 
agency system similar to ours, managers are often men 
who have never closed a case, but who are selected and 
trained with the idea of impelling others to produce. It 
is unlikely, however, that a move to imitate Australia 
would be accepted in any degree in this country unless 
attitudes in both field and home office changed enough to 
accept managers who did not have the experience of per- 
sonal production. The fact remains, however, that the 
requirement of personal production acts to limit the 
potential candidates for management. It also- causes 
some confusion in qualifications for management, so 
that good personal producers are still sometimes pulled 
out of a successful career and encouraged to enter one 
for which they may not be suited. 


Serious Matter 


An indication of the seriousness with which the whole 
manpower problem is regarded is the fact that an entire 
session was devoted to its discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Association of America in 
December in New York. 

Although no startling progress can be chalked up in 
solving the manpower problem, we can take some com- 
fort in the thought that the selection, training, financing, 
supervision, yes and probably survival, of salesmen in 
the life insurance business are far ahead of similar ac- 
complishments for salesmen in other fields. 
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1961 DIVIDEND AND 


Interest On—___ 
Installment Settlements 


Company 


Acacia Mutual, D. C. ......... 
Aeterna Mutual, Canada ...... 
Aetna Life, Conn. ...........% 
All American L. & C., Ill. .... 
American Annuity, Mich. .... 


American Bankers, Texas .... 
Amer. Community Mut., Mich. 
Amer. Frontier Life, Tenn. ... 
Amer. Home Life, Kans. ..... 
po aks Seay . Re, |) eee 


American Republic, Iowa .. 

American Savings, Ariz. ..... 
American Travelers, Ind. .... 
Austin Life, Texas .....,.... 
Bankers Fidelity, Ga. ........ 


Bankers Life, Ind... 6... <0: 
Bankers Life, Nebr. ......... 
Bankers Mutual, Ill. ......... 
Bankers National, N. J. ...... 
Bankers Union, Colo. ........ 


Beneficial Life, Utah ......... 
Beneht: Agi Oh. oc32 ine py558 
Berkshire Life, Mass. ........ 
Bogtor: Mawel 5 o85 siec keeercene 
Brotherhood Mutual, Ind. ..... 


Cal.-Paeea Ca oe os ee 
Cath. Order of Foresters, Ill. .. 
Central Assurance, Ohio ...... 
Century Life, Texas ......... 
Chesapeake Life ............. 


Christian Mutual, N. H....... 
eS OR Se a 
College Life, Ind. ............ 
Columbia Mutual, Iowa ...... 
Columbian Mutual, N. Y...... 


Columbus Mutual ........... 
Commerce Ins. Co., Ill. ....... 
CNG NE ano 6 6 kbs Re 
Conn. Savings Banks ........ 
Consumers National, Ind. ..... 


Continental American, Del. ... 
Continental, Canada .......... 
Cooperative, Canada ......... 


Croation Frat. Union of Amer. 


Crown Life, Canada ......... 


Cuna Mutual, Wisc. ......... 
Degree of Honor, Minn. ...... 
Detroit Mutual, Mich. ........ 
Empire Life, Canada ......... 
Equitable, Iowa ............. 
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Action 
Taken 


Continued 
Continued 
Increased 

Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


First 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Increased 

Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 


Continued 
Increased 

Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
First 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 


Increased 

Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 


Effective 
From To 
4/ 1/61 4/ 1/62 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
2/ 1/56 2/ 1/61 
7/ 1/56 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/50 1/ 1/62 
5/ 1/59 5/ 1/61 
6/17/58 6/17/61 
4/ 1/60 4/ 1/61 
7/ 1/56 7/ 1/62 
10/ 1/59 10/ 1/61 
1/ 1/55 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
4/ 1/53 4/ 1/61 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/49 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/56 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/55 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/57 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
5/ 1/50 5/ 1/62 
1/ 1/55 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/48 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/54 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/33 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/57 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/55 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/59 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/60 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/50 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/47 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
4/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/56 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/58 7/ 1/61 
5/ 1/59 5/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 


Div. Accums. 


Jo 


nun: 
Co OOC°Co°o 


WwW WWWWW PWWWW PWS WN PWWNN WWW! 


PeO wack SeSee 88:88 SS88S 


3.50 
4.25 
3.50 


3.50 


3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.30 
3.50 


W * 


2.50% 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 


2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 


2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 


2.00 
2.00 
3.60 
2.75 
3.50 


2.00 
a 
2.00 
2.50, 3.00 
3.50 


2.50 
3.50 


3.50 
2.00 
3.00 
4.30 
3.50 


NW}t 
2.50°% 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
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3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.30 
3.50 
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RELATED ACTIONS 


Action Effective 
Company Taken From To 
Fyuitable Reserve, Wisc. ..... Increased 7/ 1/60 7/ 1/61 
Farm Bureau, Iowa .......... Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
Farm Bureau, Mich. ......... Continued 7/ 1/58 7/ 1/61 
Farm Family, N. Y........... Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
Farmers & Traders .......... Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Federated Security, Utah ..... Increased 7/ 1/61 7/ 1/62 
Fidelity Life Assoc., Ill. ...... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
First American, Texas ....... Modified 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
First National, Ariz.......... Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/62 
First Pyramid, Ark. ......... Modified 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Florida-Georgia Int. Life, Ga... Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
General Life, Wisc. .......... Continued 4/ 1/60 4/ 1/61 
George Washington .......... Continued 6/ 1/57 6/ 1/61 
Georgia International, Ga. .... First 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
Georgia Life, Ga. ............ Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Gibraltar Life, Texas ......... Continued 4/ 1/54 1/ 1/62 
fo ae Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/61 
Gleaner Life, Mich. ...:...... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
Global Life, Canada .......... Continued 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
Golden State, Calif. .......... Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/62 
Grange Mutual, Idaho ........ Continued 7/ 1/47 7/ 1/61 
Great Lakes, Mich. .......:. First 7/ 1/60 7/ 1/61 
Great Northern, Ind. ........ Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Great Northwest, Wash. ..... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
Great West, Canada ......... Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Group Health, Minn. ........ Continued 1/ 1/58 7/ 1/61 
Guaranty Income, La. ........ Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/61 
Guardian, New York ........ Modified 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Hamilton Life, New York .... First 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Home Life, New York ....... Increased 1/ 1/61 4/ 1/61 
Homesteaders Life, Iowa ..... Increased 7/ 1/60 7/ 1/61 
Hoosier Farm Bureau ........ Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
Indianapolis Life ............ Increased 7/ 1/60 7/ 1/61 
Industrial, Canada ........... Increased 9/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
Intercoast, California ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/61 
Jefferson Standard ........... New 2/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
Jolie FRMMOOCK: 2... c sce cces Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Kansas City Life ........... Continued 4/ 1/58 4/ 1/61 
Kansas Farm Life .......... Modified 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Kentucky Home Mutual ...... Modified 3/16/61 3/16/62 
Knights of Columbus ........ Continued 9/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
Liberty Life & Acc., Mich. .... Continued 10/ 1/54 1/ 1/61 
Life & Casualty, Tenn. ....... Continued 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
Locomotive Eng. L. & A. ..... Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minn.. . Continued 7/ 1/59 7/ 1/61 
Manhattan Mutual, Kansas .. . Continued 3/ 1/56 3/ 1/61 
Manufacturers, Canada ....... Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
Maritime Life, Canada ....... Continued 10/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
Maryland Life, Md. ......... Modified 4/ 1/60 4/ 1/61 
UF EE ee Modified 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 


or January, 1961 


Interest On———__— 


Installment SetHements 
Div. Accums. W * NWt 
3.50 a iis 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.00 3.00 ee: 
3.50 ey 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.00 2.50 2.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.00, 3.50 2.00 2.50 
3.00 2.50 3.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
4.00 3.00 4.00 
3.50 “ey er 
a a ae 
4.00 3.00 4.00 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
3.00, 3.50 3.00 3.00 
2.50 2.00 2.00 
3.00 2.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 4.50 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.00 3.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.50 4.00 4.00 
3.75 3.55 3.55 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.50 2.50 2.50 
3.50 nO Stare 
3.75 3.75 3.75 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 4.00 
4.25 4.25 4.25 
3.50 2.00 
4.00 4.00 4.00 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.50 Pea hye 
3.50 3.00, 3.50 3.50 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
3.50 3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.50 2.50 2.50 
3.56 3.00 Faw be 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 4.00 
2.00 2.50 2.50 
3.40 3.65 3.40 
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1961 DIVIDEND ACTION—Continued 


Company 


Midwestern United .......... 
Ministers Life & Cas. ........ 


Modern Woodmen of America . 


Monarch Life, Canada 
Montreal Life, Canada 


Municipal Ins., Ill. ........... 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. ....... 
Mutual Of New York ....... 
National Executive, Ga. ...... 
National Farm Life, Texas ... 


National Fidelity, Mo. ....... 
Natiemal: TONE ol os 
National Mut. Benefit, Wisc. . 
New England Life 
New York Life 


North American, Canada .... 
North Carolina Mutual ...... 
North Central Life, Minn. ... 
Northern Founders, N. D.... 
Northern Life, Canada ...... 
CO MN en a 
Pacific Fidelity, Calif. ....... 
Paciie Mutual, Calif... 35... 
Phoenix Mutual, Conn. ...... 
Penn Mutual 


ee 


Permian Basin, Texas 


Praetorian Mutual 


Richmond: Tafe Va. o:. . cae. 
Royal Neighbors, Ill. ........ 
Rural Security, Wisc. ........ 


Sam Houston, Texas 
La Sauvegarde 


Security Benefit, Kansas 


Sons of Norway 


Southern Christian, Okla. ..... 
Southern Farm Bureau, Miss. . 


Sovereign Life, Canada 
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Philadelphia Ins., Pa. ........ 
Pioneer American, Texas .... 
Pioneer National, Kansas .... 
PU Sa, Pa ie bes ce eaens 


Preferred Risk, Colo. ........ 
Protected Home Circle, Pa. ... 
Provident Mutual, Pa. ....... 
Republic National, Texas .... 


eee wees 


ee 


Security Life & Trust, N.C. .. 
Service Life, Nebr. .......... 


re ee) 


South Atlantic, Fla. .......... 


eee eee 


Standard L. & A., Okla. ...... 
gs FES” ~, Se oes terrae 


Action 
Taken 


Increased 
Increased 
Continued 
New 
Increased 


Continued 
Modified 
Increased 
Modified 
Increased 


Continued 
Increased 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 


Continued 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
Increased 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
New 


Continued 
First 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Modified 
Modified 
Continued 
Continued 


First 

Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Effective 
From To 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/60 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/55 1/ 1/62 
5/ 2/61 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/61 7/ 1/62 
10/ 1/58 10/ 1/61 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
6/15/60 6/15/61 
4/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/56 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
10/ 1/60 10/ 1/61 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/57 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/48 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/57 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/56 7/ 1/60 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/56 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/57 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/53 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/58 4/ 1/61 
4/ 1/50 4/ 1/61 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/56 1/ 1/62 
4/ 1/60 4/ 1/62 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/50 7/ 1/61 
8/ 1/58 8/ 1/61 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
10/ 1/60 10/ 1/61 
1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/53 7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
4/ 1/60 4/ 1/61 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/51 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 


Div. Accums. . W * 


3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
4.50 
4.00 
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Interest On——___ 
Installment Settlements 


NW t 
2.50 3.00 
4.00 4.00 
3.00 3.00 
4.50 4.50 
3.50 Pape 
2.50 3.25 
3.65 3.65 
3.55 3.55 
2.00, 2.50 2.00, 2.50 
2.50 2.50 
2.50 3.00 
3.80 3.70 
3.50 3.50 
3.75 3.75 
3.50 3.50 
3.50 3.50 
3.00 3.00 
2.00 ree 
3.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 
3.25 3.25 
2.50 2.50 
3.50 3.50 
3.40 3.40 
3.65 3.65 
2.50 “hase 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 = 3.00 
3.75 3.75 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.60 3.60 
3.00 3.00 
2.50 ‘ie 
3.25 3.75 
2.75 2.75 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.50 
4.00 4.00 
2.00 2.50 
2.50 2.00 
2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.50 
a a 
425 ° 4% 
3.00 3.50 
3.50 3.50 
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Treasu 
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Union 
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Unitec 
United 
Unitec 
Unitec 
Unitec 


Unive 
Victo1 
Virgit 
Waba 
West 


West 
West 
West 
West 
West 
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= Interest On- 
ints Action Effective Installment Settlements 
it Company Taken From To Div. Accums. W * NW ft 
) State Life of Ill., Ill, ......... Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.50 2.50 2.50 
) State Mutual, Mass. ......... Increased. 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 3.85 3.65 3.65 
) Surety Life, Utah ........... Continued 3/ 1/57 3/ 1/62 2.50 2.50 2.50 
) Teachers Ins. & Ann., N. Y. .. Modified 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 i 4.00 4.00 
Teachers Protective, Pa. ...... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/62 3.00 2.00 2.25 
) Tennessee Life, Texas ........ Continued 1/ 1/53 7/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
} Treasure State, Mont. ........ Continued 7/ 1/59 7/ 1/61 3.00 2.50 2.50 
) apg SS en eee Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 3.00 a a 
50 | Union Mutual, Maine ........ Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 3.50 3.50 3.5 
) Union Reserve, N. D........ Increased 5/ 1/61 5/ 1/62 3.00 ‘a ; 
) United Bankers, Texas ...... Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/62 2.50 << gale 
) United Founders, Okla. ...... Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 4.00 as ta 
) United National, Texas ...... Increased 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 3.00 jen eo 
5 United Security, Iowa ....... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 3.00 3.00 2.50 
) United Services, D.C. ....... Continued 5/ 1/54 5/1/61 3.00 3.00 3.50 
) University Life .............. Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/62 3.00 3.00 3.00 
) Victory Life, Kans. .......... Continued 3/ 1/57 3/ 1/61 3.00 2.50 2.50 
. Virginia Mutual, Va.......... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/62 neue nan ab Re 
) Wabash Life, Ind. ........... Continued 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 2.50, 3.00 see: vate 
) i 28 Ae”. Sea Continued 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/62 3.75 3.75 3.75 
: Western Bankers, Utah ...... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/62 3.00 Fer ad 
y Western Bohemian, Iowa .... Continued 1/ 1/50 1/ 1/62 3.00 2.00 a 
Western Farm, Colo. ........ Continued 1/ 1/55 5/ 1/62 3.50 3.00 2.50 
y Western Life, Canada ....... Continued 1/ 1/59 3/ 1/61 3.75 3.75 3.75 
) Western Mutual, S. D. ...... Continued 7/ 1/50 1/ 1/62 2.00,3.00 2.00 2.00 
, William Penn Frat., Pa. ...... Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/62 3.00 2.50 cain 
Womans Benefit Assoc., Mich.. Continued 8/ 1/50 8/ 1/61 3.50 3.50 3.50 
: Woodmen Circle, Neb. ....... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/62 2.50 2.00 2.00 
4 Workmen’s Ben. Fund, N. Y.. Continued 7/ 1/58 7/ 1/61 4.00 eeee sees 
‘ * Withdrawable. + Non-Withdrawable. (a) Guaranteed Rate 
0 
0 
0 
: Is Your Average Sale Over $10,000? 
5 . | . 
? (NOT TERM—BUT SOLID LIFE SALES) 
If it isn’t then you should take a look at Standard’s Retirement Equity Accumulation Program which makes use of 
0 savings and family protection (Guaranteed Dollars) along with an equity investment (Variable Dollars) in Mutual 
; Funds. No term insurance in this program. During 1960 this unique program enjoyed an average size sale of over 
0 $10,000—and this was solid insurance—of the ordinary life and higher premium classes. Let R.E.A.P. carry you 
to new heights during this new year. Write me today for full details. 
0 . : : ‘ A. g. Hoel, Agency Vice-President 
0 ; LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN 
landard Life ins ; - Connecticut - Delaware - Florida 
5 OF INDIANA 
0 INDIANAPOLIS 
0 
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HAROLD S. PARSONS, CLU 
Travelers Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


AM A VERY average gtty who 

has been very lucky. I’ve been 
lucky in many ways, but in contribut- 
ing to the measure of success I have 
had over the years, there are three 
factors that have played a major 
role: 
First, I am blessed with a wife who 
has always been a model for me of 
what’s right and fair and honest and 
unselfish. 
Second, I have been lucky in the fact 
that those with whom I have done 
business over the years have been 
loyal and appreciative. 
Third, I am lucky that my work 
habits are good. I’m just lucky that 
I got on the right track when I 
started in the business. 


The Same Track 


I believe that the majority of the 
members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table are like myself. We 
like to listen to all the details of pen- 
sion and profit sharing plans, split- 
dollar key man plans and other ad- 
vanced nderwriting ideas—but 
have yet to write our first case on 
any of these plans. I envy those who 
are more expert that I am, but I de- 
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cided long ago that my production 
and income would be greater, and 
the continuing responsibility to my 
clients would be better served, if I 
stayed on the same track and con- 
stantly attempted to improve what 
I was doing. 

So, to those who, like myself, have 
not written a split dollar or pension 
case but are curious to know what it 
feels like, let’s take a look at our- 
selves. 

1. Are we making the best use of 
our time? Do we keep our prospect 
card file at home, so we can plan the 
next day’s calls and appointments 
the evening before? Do we start out 
to our first call in the morning in- 
stead of going to the office where we 
are sure to get involved? 

2. Are we allowing ourselves, our 
thinking, our discussions and pro- 
posals to become too complicated? 
I believe there is nothing more im- 
portant in an interview and proposal 
than simplicity, especially when the 
prospect has to do a selling job to the 
little lady when he gets home. If he 
is confused, how can he sell her? 

3. Are we as conscious as we should 
be at all times of the word “responsi- 
bility”? Do we follow through year 
after year with those for whom we 
have written life insurance? If not, 
we are failing in the responsibility 
we owe to those individuals and their 





families, and at the same time we are 
missing the satisfaction that comes 
from a continuing friendship and 
confidence—not to mention the com- 
missions that come from the repeat 
business from those clients. I use 
the word “responsibility” regularly 
with both clients and prospects. The 
former have my assurance that I 
have accepted the responsibility of 
their life insurance, and that I shall 
see them at regular intervals to re- 
view their programs in order to re- 
vise and increase as may be neces- 


sary. 


An Obligation 


For us the word responsibility 
means the acceptance of an obliga- 
tion and being organized to fulfill 
it. For us, too, it means more repeat 
business in the future—and more re- 
ferred leads than would otherwise be 
the case. For our client it means 
the advantages in having one person 
who will watch and adjust his pri - 
gram to changing needs over the 
years, it relieves him of having th:t 
responsibility himself—and it spars 
him from having a hodgepodge prv- 
gram that might work a hardship o1 
his family at his death. 

There is also the question of our 
mental attitude—about ourselves, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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OW! Shoreham Hotel adds fabulous new Motor Inn 
0 Washington's finest convention facilities 


Announcing another great convention feature at the Shoreham 
— the magnificent new $1,500,000 Shoreham Motor Inn, adjoin- 
ing the Hotel. Your members who arrive by car will enjoy the 
informality and deluxe accommodations of the Motor Inn... yet 
they’ll be just a few steps away from all your group activities. 
An enclosed passageway leads directly from the Motor Inn to 
all the Hotel’s meeting and banquet rooms. 

Overlooking Rock Creek Park, the Motor Inn is centrally 
located and easy to reach by car from every direction. Every 
spacious, air-conditioned room has free TV and a beautiful 
park view. And under our Family Plan, there’s no extra charge 
for children accommodated with their parents. 

The new Shoreham Motor Inn is one more reason for planning 
your meeting or convention at the Shoreham Hotel, where you’ll 
find 17 meeting rooms for 35 to 1000 . . . banquet rooms for 
groups up to 750... . 650 air-conditioned guest rooms for con- 
ventions in the Hotel and Motor Inn, accommodating 1300 
persons ... and 44,000 square feet of drive-in exhibit space. 
For details, mail the coupon today or phone any of our repre- 
sentatives listed below. 


Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn 


Connecticut Avenue at Calvert, Washington, D.C. * ADams 4-0700 


Representatives: Leonard Hicks, Jr. and Associates, Inc. 
New York, MU 8-0123 * Chicago, MO 4-5100 + Detroit, WO 2-2700 Atlanta, JA 4-3486 









Outdoor swimming pool, free to guests, has facili- 
ties for water shows and pool-side buffets. 





Drive-in registration. Guests arrive at the Motor 
Inn informally. Free adjacent parking. 





Mr. John E. McMurtagh, Sales Manager 
Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn 
Connecticut Ave. at Calvert, Washington, D.C. 


Please send your full-color convention booklet 
and also Motor Inn brochure. 
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Company. 

Address 

City Zone. State____ 














JAMES F. OATES, JR. 
President 
The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 
of the United States 


UR NATION, at this time, is en- 

gaged in a great and soul- 
searching debate. At issue is the tre- 
mendously important question of 
what is the proper role of govern- 
ment in our society. On the one side 
are those who demand with vigor 
and considerable persuasiveness an 
enlarged role for the Federal govern- 
ment; on the other side are those 
who oppose attempts to increase the 
government’s direction and control 
over our way of life, fearing that 
such direction would threaten the 
very existence of individual freedom 
itself. The controversy rages—di- 
viding our people, stirring them to 
serious political debate, and calling 
for a basic re-examination of the di- 
rection we as a nation are traveling. 


A Bigger Government 


The past record reveals a notice- 
able drift toward a bigger govern- 
ment with an ever broadening scope 
of operations. Party platforms and 
speeches in the Presidential cam- 
paign seem to indicate, at the very 
least, that the drift is going to con- 
tinue—thus making more acute the 
necessity for re-appraising what the 
role of government is and should be. 
We must not, in my opinion, so 
change the role of government as to 
jeopardize our basic strength. 

There seems to be widespread mis- 
understanding and confusion regard- 
ing our social legislation. This 
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makes it that much more difficult to 
detect and to evaluate the direction 
in which we are traveling. The de- 
termination of the proper role of gov- 
ernment is most troublesome at best. 
It seems to me to be most unfortu- 
nate that the problem is made much 
more complex by misunderstanding 
of the issues and by failure to grasp 
the implication that there is poten- 
tially involved a substantial and se- 
rious impact upon our economy. 


Basic Foundation 


The generally accepted purpose of 
the social security system, when first 
introduced, was to provide only a 
basic foundation of protection 
against want and destitution. On 
this as a base, it was expected that 
individuals and employers would 
construct additional security pro- 
grams and retirement plans as sub- 
stantial as inclination and capacity 
would permit. The social security 
basic floor of protection purported to 
represent only a partial replacement 
for loss of wages. This was and still 
is a sound and fair basic protection 
for the American people. It is now 
frequently overlooked that the insur- 
ance industry supported the initial 
legislation based on this concept. 

Since the system (erroneously re- 
ferred to as insurance) was started, 
however, pressures have grown con- 
tinually to expand and enlarge the 
benefits—especially in election years. 
Significant liberalizations in amount 
or kind of benefits, or classes of ben- 
eficiaries covered, have been made in 
every election year since 1950, in- 
cluding 1960. In 1958, over four 
hundred bills were introduced to 
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amend the Social Security Act and 
in the last Congress nearly two hun- 
dred different bills were introduced 
to liberalize the scale of social secu- 
rity benefits. Out of this welter of 
proposals came a few that were en- 
acted into law. 

How are we to regard these de- 
velopments and exercise sound judg- 
ment concerning them, especially 
when there are so many of us who 
seem to have forgotten or never 
really understood the basic philoso- 
phy behind our social security legis- 
lation. In fact, there are many 
among us who do not even know 
how the Old Age retirement system 
actually works. 

Most people, for example, be- 
lieve social security to be similar to 
private voluntary insurance and con- 
sider the taxes they pay as equiva- 
lent to premiums for benefits bought 
and paid for. They have been led to 
believe that their contributions along 
with a similar amount that is paid by 
their employer is being held in an 
earmarked fund which will be ready 
and waiting for them upon the day 
of their retirement. Official litera- 
ture published by the government 
tends to support and nurture this 
erroneous impression. 


Statutory—Not Contractual 


Actually, the analogy to a private 
voluntary insurance operation is very 
misleading. What the statute in fact 
creates is a basic relief measure en- 
acted pursuant to the power of the 
Congress to tax and to spend money 
in aid of the general welfare. This 
is not my unsupported opinion. It 
is in fact the considered and formal 
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judgment expressed by the Solicitor 
General of the United States in a 
Brief filed by him on behalf of 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, in a 
recent case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, entitled, 
Flemming v. Nestor. The Solicitor 
General stated with respect to the 
basic function of the Social Security 
System : 


“Social security must be viewed as 
a welfare instrument . . . a social 
instrument by which public action, 
involving compulsion, is invoked to 
deal with a social problem—the lack 
of basic economic security of large 
segments of our Society.” 


With respect to its dissimilarity with 
private insurance, he added : 


“Legal concepts of ‘insurance,’ ‘prop- 
erty,’ ‘vested rights,’ ‘annuities,’ etc., 
can be applied only at the risk of a 
serious distortion of language.” 


With respect to the nature of the So- 
cial Security rights, he said: 


“The right to federal social security 
benefits is a statutory, conditional, 
right, which the possessor enjoys 
subject to all the conditions which 
Congress has attached and may at- 
tach. It is a ‘creative right,’ .. . 
whose nature and character ‘are de- 
pendent upon the statute creating it,’ 
.. . benefits are computed individu- 
ally in each case on the basis of earn- 
ings in ‘covered employment,’ rather 
than on the amount of taxes which 
an individual has paid while in such 
employment, and any relation which 
might exist between a _ worker’s 
wages, the social security taxes 
which may have been levied on his 
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pay over the years, and the benefits 
to which he is entitled in specified 
contingencies is subject to change at 
any time.” 


No Sound Analogy 


And then in deciding the Flem- 
ming v. Nestor case the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 


“The Social Security system may be 
accurately described as a form of 
social insurance, enacted pursuant to 
Congress’ power to “spend money 
in aid of the ‘general welfare,’ ”’ Hel- 
vering v. Davis, supra, at 640, 
whereby persons gainfully employed, 
and those who employ them, are 
taxed to permit the payments of 
benefits to the retired and disabled, 
and their dependents, Plainly the 
expectation is that many members 
of the present productive work force 
will in turn become beneficiaries 
rather than supporters of the pro- 
gram. But each worker’s benefits, 
though flowing from the contribu- 
tions he made to the national econ- 
omy while actively employed, are not 
dependent on the degree to which he 
was called upon to support the sys- 
tem by taxation. It is apparent that 
the noncontractual interest of an 
employee covered by the Act cannot 
be soundly analogized to that of the 
holder of an annuity, whose right to 
benefits are bottomed on his contrac- 
tual premium payments.” 


It is thus evident that there is no 
contractual relationship between the 
individual and his government. The 
individual’s rights under the social 
security program are statutory in 
nature and are only those bestowed 



































upon him by Congress. Congress has 
the power to change the program and 
alter these rights at any time in the 
future if it so wishes. There exists no 
irrevocable vested contract such as 
that involved in a private voluntary 
insurance operation. 

Firm contracts with private insur- 
ance companies are possible because 
private insurance plans are financed 
by a “full-reserve” funding of the 
liabilities involved. In contrast, un- 
der present social security schedules, 
the financing will be only about % 
“full-reserve” and about 7% tax con- 
tributions of current employees, em- 
ployers and the self-employed. 

This contrast between our private 
insurance and social security systems 
is vividly demonstrated by the differ- 
ence between the two systems in the 
proportion of benefits paid which is 
provided by interest income. Under 
the social security system, as 
amended this year, the interest earn- 
ings obtained from investing in Gov- 
ernment bonds any excess of income 
over outgo will provide during the 
1960’s only about five percent of the 
benefits disbursed; whereas the in- 
terest earnings of fully funded pri- 
vate pension plans provide about 
forty percent of the cost of benefits. 
Thus, the method of social security 
financing is by far the more costly 
arrangement. Because of the relative 
absence of interest income obtained 
by the social security system, greater 
dollar outlays in the form of taxes or 
contributions are required. 

European actuaries have called 
the social security method of financ- 
ing “assessmentism,” which is a very 
accurate way of describing it. We 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Legislation—Continued 


assess the present productive work- 
ing force and their employers to 
raise funds with which to pay bene- 
fits to the present generation of old 
folks living in retirement. As it 
works out in practice, the present 
generation of oldsters is getting a 
handsome subsidy, which neither 
they nor their employers provided 
as an incidence of their employment. 








We, in no sense, begrudge them this 
benefit. We only say that it should 
be understood for what it is. 

Mr. Ray M. Peterson, vice presi- 
dent and associate actuary of the 
Equitable has figured out that for the 
vast majority of married couples 
who entered the system in 1937 or 
who became eligible at a later date 
by amendment, the subsidy is 
worth from $10,000 to $22,000, de- 
pending upon age, date of entry, and 
the range of monthly earnings. For 
most single persons among the initial 
participants the subsidy amounts to 
between $4,000 and $10,000. These 
subsidies to present members must, 
of course, eventually be made up by 
levying excess taxes with respect to 
new entrants. Present participating 
members and their employers, as a 
class, will have paid in only about 
forty percent of the value of the bene- 
fits to be received by them, whereas 
new entrants and their employers, 
and this is the payoff, will together 
pay about 170 percent of the value of 
the benefits to be received by such 
new entrants. 

These are facts that must be so- 
berly considered and _ carefully 
weighed before condoning any fur- 
ther increases in the scale of benefit 
payments. I ask this question quite 
seriously : Will our children and our 
children’s children and their employ- 
ers be happy about paying social 
security taxes when they discover 
that the same money would buy sub- 
stantially more retirement benefits 
for them if purchased voluntarily 
from a private insurance company? 

Here is a system for the redistri- 
bution of wealth that works with a 
vengeance. We not only are taxing 
present workers to support the old- 
sters, but we are also creating liabili- 
ties for our children and grandchil- 
dren to struggle with. It is not a 
fantasy to suggest that future genera- 
tions may revolt and. insist on some 
alternative arrangement involving 
the repeal of the growing burden. 


Crucial Period 


The dimension of the burden has 
evolved most gradually. Initially, the 
tax on workers was one percent of 
payroll on the first $3,000 per annum 
of earnings with a like amount on 
employers for a total of two percent. 
Currently, the combined tax on 


workers and employers is six perceit 
of the first $4,800 of earnings and by 
1969 it will increase to nine perceit 
of the first $4,800 of earnings. These 
rates, of course, assume no increase 
in the present level of benefit pay- 
ments. 

When people say that we have a 
“time-tested” social security pro- 
gram, they are, in my judgment, as- 
suming a great deal. The crucial 
tests for the system still lie ahead, 
since those who have so far retired 
have, with minor exceptions, paid in 
as contributions only a small fraction 
of the value of the benefits they have 
received and will receive. It remains 
to be seen if the taxpayers can be 
held in line once the system attains 
its full and inevitable status. In the 
final analysis the workability of the 
plan depends upon the taxing power 
of the United States Government 
and the willingness of the people to 
have it exercised in this fashion. 
Don’t forget that Section 1104 of the 
Social Security Act reads: “The 
right to alter, amend, or repeal any 
provision of this Act is hereby re- 
served to the Congress.” ! 


Earnings Test 


The practice of erroneously com- 
paring the social security program to 
a voluntary private insurance plan 
nas also led to a widespread misun- 
derstanding of the inescapable neces- 
sity for an earnings test to establish 
eligibility for social security benefits, 
a misunderstanding which has fre- 
quently appeared in the nation’s 
newspapers and magazines. 

As an illustration, on September 
Ist of last year the New York Herald 
Tribune, a wonderful newspaper, 
editorially stated: “If social security 
were a dole the earnings limit wou!d 
be clearly justified. But it is an -in- 
surance fund, into which these same 
persons have been paying throughout 
their working lives. It’s right that 
they receive the benefits for whic’: 
they have paid, whether or nct 
they choose to supplement their in- 
come by continuing to make a prc- 
ductive contribution to the econ- 
omy.” 

Now according to the ruling of the 
Supreme Court that I quoted earlie: 
social security is not an insuranc: 
fund and those contributing to it are 
not paying for their own future bene- 
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fit but are paying for someone else’s 
current benefit. The only right, in 
the sense that the contributors have 
a right, is that under the statute as 
now in force, they will at some future 
date be entitled to certain specified 
benefits provided they meet all the 
requirements of the law. 


Partial Compensation 


Such writers apparently do not 
apreciate that under our social se- 
curity program, the old-age benefit is 
intended only to represent partial 
compensation for loss of wages, and 
they seem to have forgotten that our 
social security legislation was de- 
signed only to provide a basic foun- 
dation of protection to relieve in- 
digency. They apparently do not 
realize that current social security 
members and their employees will 
have contributed only forty percent 
of the value of the benefits they will 
receive. So long as one continues to 
earn his basic foundation of protec- 
tion there is, in my judgment, no so- 
cial justification for taxing others to 
make such payments. 

These writers also seem oblivious 
to the cost implications of what they 
urge. To remove the limitation on 
earnings would increase outlays im- 
mediately by $2 billion a year and 
would require additional taxes of 
one percent of covered payrolls. It 
would mean new subsidies of billions 
of dollars to persons whose needs are 
less urgent. What a job of education 
lies before us to make the people un- 
derstand these simple truths! 

Yet, it is a job that must be done 
and it won’t be easy, because the 
current misunderstanding about the 
social security system is very wide- 
spread. Nevertheless, the confusion 
must be cleared up or it will be im- 
possible to muster support for a 
sound and realistic continuing pro- 
gram. 

But difficult as the job of educa- 
tion may be, even more difficult is the 
job of evaluating the impact of the 
system on the operation and growth 
of the economy. Many are the ques- 
tions that need answers. For ex- 
ainple, is the assessment method of 
financing inflationary? Are sched- 
uled tax incréases and newly legis- 
lated benefits likely to diminish the 
capacity and willingness of workers 
to save? Will coming generations 
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“Tenth anniversary 
today, Al. 
We sure owe 


“l agree, Vic. North American Re- 
assurance has joined in building 
our assets and ‘in force’ in so many 
ways.” 


“‘Right—and in some ways you'd 
never think of.” 


“Like the way their advice helped 
stabilize the persistency level of 
our ordinary life business... and 
how their advice on policy loans has 
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turned out to be sound from both 
the financial and public relations 
angles.” 


‘More than that—they deserve a 
lot of credit for the efficiency of our 
data processing, and the economy 
of our company car expense and 
rental procedure.” 


“‘And what | like most is their at- 
titude. They're always willing to 
help, whether from headquarters or 
their regional offices. They really 
rate our thanks.” : 


“You bet... they help 
keep this life company 
lively!” 


Two excellent descriptions of services available from life reinsurers are 
yours for the asking. One is an article on life reinsurance services in 
general, by Assistant Vice President Burtt D. Dutcher of North American 
Re, and the other our own booklet outlining the services of North Ameri- 
can Rein particular, called “Reinsurance Exclusively."' Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 
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VY TESTED SALEABLE MERCHANDISE 
V DISTINCTIVE INVESTMENT TYPE PROGRA 
V COMPLETE HOME OFFICE COOPERATION 


... All of these Factors, Plus Many More Offer YOU... 
A PROFITABLE CAREER 
























WITH NATIONAL 
RESERVE LIFE! 


One of America’s 
Fastest Growing 
And Progressive 
Companies 
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If you are qualified for General 
Agent opportunity, you will benefit ie 
by writing us today! Top Commis- 
sions, Pension Plan and other highly 
desirable features are yours, in ad- 
dition to tested merchandise and the 
assurance of outstanding Home Of- 


fice Cooperation. 


Enduring As Rushmore 


Write us and all correspondence 
is held in confidence. 


> ATTRACTIVE 
TERRITORIES 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Particularly desirable terri- 


tory openings are currently nidiad, = Winks With H. ys nea ie 
available. Write us today for al 
detailed information. Chairman of the Board 
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E. J. FAULKNER 
President 
Woodmen Accident and Life 
Company 


HE WORTH OF health insurance 

~-by which we mean voluntary 
private health insurance—to our 
ciety must be judged in the light of 
e basic aspirations of the mass of 
lividuals who comprise the Amer- 
in policy. By way of foundation 
us state our concept of the goals 
t most Americans seek. The 
tievement of these goals and the 
tion or preservation of an en- 
onment conducive to the kind of 
the majority of Americans desire 
ould be the objective of social pol- 
. I conceive that the primary as- 
ation of most Americans today is 
same as that which brought our 
fathers to this continent—the 
hest possible degree of freedom 
the individual. It is that condi- 
n of men in which coercion of 
me by others is reduced as much 
is possible in society. 
;qCoupled with the aspiration for 
dom is the goal of a high and im- 
foving standard of living. Respect 
t the freedom of the individual 
tson, anchored in our constitu- 
nal guarantees and sustained by 
t system of private enterprise, is 
e heart and soul of the American 
pdition. Unlike most other coun- 
les, in the United States it is pos- 
le to uphold individual liberty by 
fending long-established institu- 
bis, because regard for individual 
erty has been the cornerstone of 
lat has been built in this country 
toss the nearly two centuries of 


j history as a sovereign power. 
The Individual 


The implications of the American 
eal, based, as it is, on respect for 
¢ integrity, dignity, and capability 
the individual person, are many. 
t philosophy of social organiza- 
yn places primary responsibility on 
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the individual for the provision of 
his own necessities and acceptance of 
the initiative for his own improve- 
ment. It is implicit in this philo- 
sophy that we reject the egalitarian 
state, substituting for artificial and 
imposed equality of all the realistic 
and more humane doctrine of 
equality before the law. It is in terms 
of its compatibility with the Ameri- 
can design that I wish to discuss 
health insurance. I propose that we 
judge health insurance not only on 
its intrinsic ability to meet the needs 
of Americans for a method of pay- 
ing their health care costs, but on its 
influence on the quality, quantity and 
cost of care, and its effect on the 
opposition of the economy generally, 
on the form and processes of govern- 
ment, and on the character and op- 
portunity of the individual citizen. 


Product of Evolution 


Health insurance is the product of 
evolution—a living process that is 
constantly responsive to changing 
need and condition—not a static sys- 
tem created by fiat or statute, but 
one in which the new that is good 
survives, while the ineffective is 
sloughed off. In America we have 
a health care complex that is unique, 
naturally reflective of our traditions 
and beliefs. The hard core of our 
health care structure is nongovern- 
mental. It comprehends the profes- 
sions of medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and their allied callings ; the private 
hospitals, sanitaria, nursing homes ; 
our medical schools, pharmacists, 
and research laboratories; the im- 
portant facilities for industrial health 
care, and our vast apparatus of 
health insurance. These members of 
the health care team are complemen- 
tary and interdependent. What aids 
one aids all. What vitiates the effec- 
tiveness of one hampers and poten- 
tially destroys the others. Govern- 
ment supplements this complex 
through public health services, re- 
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search, encouragement of the private 
instrumentalities, medical care of 
precisely defined special groups such 
as military veterans, and by assist- 
ance for the indigent. 

The newest principal partner of 
the American health care complex 
is health insurance. It came into be- 
ing and has grown to stature in re- 
sponse to changing conditions— 
social, economic, and scientific. Let 
us think back but two generations to 
a time when simple family and com- 
munity arrangements sufficed to 
meet the costs of economic loss at- 
tributable to ill health. The close- 
knit family circle was able to take 
care of its own when ours was a 
pastoral economy. In those days the 
ill were attended at home by the 
family physician. His knowledge of 
medicine and the facilities he needed 
to practice it were uncomplicated by 
comparison to what we know and 
what we need today. In his little 
black bag he carried his entire arma- 
ment. The economics of his practice 
was often based on barter. 


Wider Horizons 


What a contrast between that day 
and this. Now elaborate equipment, 
expensive procedures and medical 
specialization have come to be com- 
monplace as the horizons of medical 
knowledge have widened. The rapid 
improvement in the quality and re- 
sults of medical care and the 
growing popular appreciation of it 
have overcome ancient inhibitions 
and have encouraged most Ameri- 
cans to seek health care freely. But 
this continual improvement has not 
come about without a material in- 
crease in the costs of care. The dis- 
covery and use of the so-called 
miracle drugs, the delicate new 
surgical techniques, the much greater 
reliance on the hospital and other 
expensive facilities, the specialization 
of medical practitioners—even the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


. a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


. a@ magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 


For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 


AND .. . for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 


enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness. 


The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. . . 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge. . . 





ook 


The ‘Country Club 
Hotel of Chicago’ 


5300 NORTH SHERIDAN. ROAD 
Chicago 40—LOngbeach 1-6000 
WILLIAM G. CALLAHAN 

Vice President and General Manager 
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increased public demand for care— 
have exerted upward pressures on 
health care costs. 

Concurrent with the revolutionary 
changes in medical methods and the 
increased cost of care, there has been 
a decline in personal economic self- 
sufficighcy resulting from America’s 
transition from a predominantly 
rural, agricultural country to an 
urban, industrial nation. The per- 
sonal and family arrangements that 
in our grandfathers’ time sufficed to 
pay for health care are no longer 
adequate. Now the individual and 
family unit usually must have the 
help of some socio-economic miecha- 
nism to weather the financial storms 
of disability. This is true, in large 
measure, because heavy progressive 
income taxes prevent for most the 
accumulation of capital out of which 
to pay unexpected losses, and be- 
cause the American penchant for 
mortgaging the monthly paycheck 
through installment purchase pre- 
cludes payment of such losses out of 
current income. 


The Depression Years 


Impetus was given to the spread 
of health insurance by the security- 
consciousness engendered among our 
people by the distress of the depres- 
sion years. As health care became 
more desirable and more expensive, 
people turned in increasing numbers 
to plans that assured them the means 
to defray their health care costs. 
Concerned with the payment of these 
costs, hospitals and _ physicians 
created Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and 
similar organizations. Insurance 
companies reinvigorated their health 


. insurance activity and as the growing 


demand for this coverage became ap- 
parent, literally hundreds of new in- 
surers entered the field and joined 
in the vigorous competition for pa- 
tronage. Organized labor stimulated 
the growth of health insurance. Dur- 
ing World War II, when estopped 
from bargaining for increased 
wages, the unions asked for fringe 
benefits, including health insurance. 
As a result of the interplay of these 
forces and influences, health insur- 
ance in the United States has had 
an unprecedented record of growth. 
Today 130 million Americans have 





health insurance—more people than 
are insured under any other type of 
coverage. Earned premiums of 
health insurers now exceed $6 bil- 
lion annually, compared to $158 mil- 
lion in 1933.4 Health insurance 
has become the instrument of choice 
of the vast majority of all Americans 
for financing of their health care 
costs. 


Three Out of Four 


The expansion of health insurance 
to cover nearly three out of every 
four Americans has been paced, 
doubtless sparked, by an equal im- 
provement in the quality of the pro- 
tection provided. Benefits now ap- 
proach adequacy as more insureds 
are willing to buy sufficient-coverage 
and more insurers are willing to sell 
it. What constitutes adequate cover- 
age, of course, varies from individual 
to individual, and from area to area. 
Mr. A. may be well able to handle 
the first $500 per year of his medical 
expense without insurance, whereas 
Mr. B. would be financially embar- 
rassed if confronted with the prob- 
lem of paying more than $100 of 
such expense out of income or sav- 
ings. The resident of a rural Ne- 
braska town will find a hospital room 
benefit of $10 or $12 per day reason- 
ably adequate, while that would not 
be the case with his brother who 
lives in a high medical cost area 
such as New York City or Southern 
California. 

Exclusions and _ reductions in 
coverage are infrequent in the mod- 
ern health insurance contract. 
There is less attention to spectacular 
benefits for the rare occurrence and 
greater concentration on sound in- 
surance of the losses that people 
usually suffer. There is growing un- 
derstanding of the fundamental eco- 
nomics of health insurance and more 
widespread recognition of the sound 
sense of the deductible. Insuranc: 
of the first dollar of loss is but an 
expensive type of “dollar-swapping.” 
detrimental to everyone. Fortt- 
nately, people are learning that re- 
current, trivial health care expenses 
are more economically financed 
through the family budget than iv- 
sured and that the insurance prc- 
mium dollar should be conserved to 
buy adequate coverage of the large, 
crippling loss. 
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The health insurance business has 
heen extremely reactive to the criti- 
cism that just when the coverage is 
most needed, the insurer takes it 
away. This oft-repeated criticism is 
now seldom supported by proof ex- 
cept for the occasional horrible ex- 
ample. Insurers employ many ap- 
proaches to provide continuity of 
coverage. Noncancellable contracts, 
contracts that are guaranteed renew- 
able to a specified age but with the 
right retained by the insurer to ad- 
just the table of applicable premiums 
by class, contracts that prohibit term- 
ination by the insurer solely because 
of deterioration in the health of the 
insured, contracts that become paid 
up at the normal time of retirement, 
group, blanket, and association con- 
tracts whose protection cannot be 
terminated as to individual insureds 
—all are widely used today. As 
a result, terminations by the insurer 
have declined to about .15 of 1% 
annually of contracts exposed to re- 
newal.‘*) This progress has been 
stimulated by the keen competition 
among more than 1,000 insurers of 
all kinds, each seeking the prefer- 
ence of the insuring public. When 


one insurer devises and markets a}" 


better benefit or institutes a superior 
procedure, others emulate the im- 
provement and make it generally 
available. Today the American in- 
surance buyer may select the kind 
and amount of coverage best suited 
to his needs. 


Popular Approval 


Social policy should support pri- 
vate voluntary health insurance if it 
has the capacity to meet the problems 
of financing health care costs to the 
satisfaction of most Americans. That 
such popular approval of health in- 
surance exists is not only implied in 
the vast and freely-given patronage 
that the business enjoys, but is sub- 
stantiated by opinion polls and simi- 
lar studies: In 1942 when only one 
American in eight had any health 
insurance, a Fortune magazine sur- 
vey found that 74% of those queried 
believed that the Federal government 
should provide medical care for 
everyone who needed it. Today, 
significantly, despite the current 
furor over government medical care 
for the aged, few in America advo- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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What gives you confidence in a company? What keeps your clients 
happy? One answer is speed. And the newly-created Disability Division 
of The Fund Insurance Companies is geared for prompt, accurate serv- 
ice, It’s big... with offices networking the nation. But it’s regional, too. 
A & H specialists are near you in each area to make decisions, solve 
problems, speed payments. The policies: Select Group & Franchise, 
Individual, Group, Special or Unusual Risks (with extremely high limits). 
All easy to write, easy to sell. Service, strength and speed —all yours 
when you link up with 7he Fund of Experience. Get in on the ground 






for more information. You'll get the answers... fast! 


DISABILITY DIVISION, 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY * NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION EE) F 


HOME OFFICE: 3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Sorry, not yet fully available in Canada 
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Estate Planning Quick Reference Out- 
line—Eighth Edition by William R. 
Spinney 


Written in layman’s language, this 
new booklet provides a compact 
source of basic help, a general survey 
of the estate planning field, and nec- 
essary citations to supporting au- 
thority. 

All the latest tax law is reflected to 
publication date, including pertinent 
1960 amendments. Important areas 
covered are: Analyzing the estate; 
Estimating tax liability; Planning 
the conservation of estate assets; 
Ways to minimize estate taxes ; and 
Estate Planning purposes and proce- 
dures. Adding to the value of this 
book is a detailed section on “trusts.” 
Life insurance and the important 
part it plays in estate planning is 
highlighted and explained. 


96 pps. $1.50 per copy. Published 
by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
4025 West Peterson Ave., Chicago 
46, Ill. 


publications 


Sales by the Million by Chummie 


Hirschmann 


This book traces the author’s sales 
career from his early struggles and 
disappointments to his crowning suc- 
cess as producer of approximately 
$4,700,000 in a single year. This 
production was accomplished in an 
area where the maximum number of 
possible prospects for all agents is 
only 400,000 and where life insur- 
ance has not acquired the ready ac- 
ceptance it has in the United States. 

The book expounds Mr, Hirsch- 
mann’s philosophy “there is a magic 
formula (for success) but that each 
man and woman must look deep to 
find it.” Throughout the pages, the 
reader continuously senses the hu- 
mility of the man and his innate 
kindness. 


Single copies, $3.95—lower prices 
in quantity. Published by Research 
& Review Service of America, Inc., 
123 West North Street, Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. 
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You Can Sell Business Insurance 
ten by senior consultant John 
Miller, C.L.U. of the Life I 
Agency Management Assn. 

























































It is pointed out in this book 
that a number of life insurance m 
are discovering they can incréq 
their total sales from 10 to 30 per ce 
by completing just one business j 
surance fact finding sheet a week af 
those that average two a week 
more than doubled their inco 
This is because there is a tremendo 
unsold market for business life insy 
ance; average sales are large; a 
relatively few life insurance sale 
men make any effort to sell busine 
insurance. 

The book is divided into tw 
parts: the first problems and need 
the second, the sales process. 


2 


e 


80 pps. Published by the Life I 
surance Agency Management Ass( 
ciation, 170 Sigourney Street, Ha 
ford 5, Conn. 


Personal Public Relations and Publici 


Designed as a work book to ai 
insurance executives, this booklet 
a combination of a 1961 Notatio 
Calendar and how-to-do-it in # 
self-improvement category for mé 
and women in the insurance field. 
shows the novice in the public rel 
tions field how to build new friend 
ships every day and how to keep hi 
name constantly before the public 
little or no cost. 

Some of the areas considered a 
Publicity; Personal Public Rela 
tions; How to Hold a Press Confe 
ence; How to Write a Press Releas 
and How to Secure Good Relatiomi 
with the Press. 

Plastic bound it may be used as 
wall calendar or a desk work boo 

























$1.50 per copy. Published by I 
dustries Publishing Company, |’. @ 
Box 621, Culver City 4, California 


Insurance and Public Policy by Spent 
cer L. Kimball, professor of la 
University of Michigan. 

This book was reviewed in 0 
December issue. Unfortunately t 
price listed as part of that review i 
in error. The correct price is $0.0 
for the regular edition and $7.50 fo 
the augmented edition. 
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NEW PAPER SHREDDER 


Created ‘and designed particularly for 
use in executive offices, a new paper- 
shredder, The DESTROYIT, was announced 
by the Michael Lith Sales Corp. of New 
York. With easy, one push button opera- 
tion and absolute safety, the DESTROYIT 
is said to destroy up to eight sheets of 
bond paper at once into the thinnest shreds 
of any small shredder available. The ma- 
chine makes possible the continued and 
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office efficiency 


immediate destruction of essential papers 
meant for waste. 

The shredder has a modern office ap- 
pearance, comes with a movable cabinet 
and has its own removable waste-bin 
where the shreds are caught. The width of 
the shreds is 3/32". There is a three-way 
switch for “on,” “off,” and “reverse.” The 
cutting mechanism and motor operate on 
ball bearings. 

In one hour, the Destroyit will provide 
for 88 lbs. of shredded wool—excellent 
packing and shipping material from what 
was previously thrown-out waste. The mo- 
tor is 110 AC type with cable for connec- 
tion to light circuits. Its height is 344%”; 
width—17%5" and depth—15%". Riding 
on casters and weighing 71 lbs., it is easily 
moved to working spots. 


ADDING MACHINES 


The new electric adding machine line of 
Smith-Corona Marchant has been intro- 
duced. It consists of three full-featured, ten 
key models: the E66, E78 and E99 (illus- 
trated). All machines will now be handled 
by the company’s national sales distribution 
and servicing facilities, including company- 
owned branch offices and selected servic- 
ing dealers, and General-Gilbert will con- 
centrate on production and engineering. 

All three models are full-featured which 
means they perform addition, multiplica- 
tion and subtraction automatically with 
electrically-activated keys and controls at 
speeds close to three cycles per second. 
Multiplication is accomplished with a single 
entry. 












SOURCE DATA ORIGINATOR 

The first source data originator designed 
exclusively for data processing in account- 
ancy has been announced by Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company, Inc. Available 
in both single-register and duplex models 
is the Synchro-Monroe Accountants’ Pro- 
gram Punch Tape Adding Machine. The 
P-03 succeeds two earlier punch tape add- 
ing machine models, combining the features 
of both and offering several new features. 
Compatible with data processors of all serv- 
ice bureaus, the portable machine univer- 
salizes source data origination in proces- 
sing for accountants and features automatic 
repetition of all code information, eliminat- 
ing the need of re-indexing repetitive refer- 
ence numbers. In Accountants’ Program 
data processing, accounting information is 
recorded on punched tape. Tapes are proc- 
essed at data processing service bureaus, 
and printed accounting records and reports 
are returned. 





SPEEDY ADDRESSING 

A fast and economical duplicatin: 
method, designed specifically for statemen' 
addressing and labeling, has been ai- 
nounced by the Todd Company Divisio:. 
Burroughs Corporation. It has been de- 
signed for simple operation, from filling 
the compact 4% ounce unit with duplicci- 
ing fluid to completing the addressing °! 
all kinds of documents. Possibilities «{ 
errors are reduced since the information 
to be reproduced is typed or written on! 
once. Then, more than one hundred docu- 
ments can be imprinted from one stencil. 
far faster than they could be written ©! 
typed. 
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COMPACT CARS 


WARREN E. BEGAS 
Manager 
Automobile Fleet Department 
General Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 


je HE SALESMEN MORALE problem 
is one which I believe may have 
been over-emphasized somewhat in 
recent years, however, it can not be 
ignored. We had a problem of mo- 
rale when we converted from reim- 
bursing our employees for driving 
their personally owned cars to a 
fleet of company owned vehicles. We 
considered the morale problem when 
we first thought of putting compact 
cars in our fleet. It was decided that 
we would issue a letter or bulletin to 
all of our men in the field announc- 
ing the plans of American car manu- 
facturers to produce a compact car 
and of the economies which manu- 
facturers promised us in the opera- 
tion of these vehicles—something 
which we could not ignore and which 
would probably result in having a 
majority of compacts in our fleet. 


A False Concept 


As you may have guessed, we re- 
ceived letters from all parts of the 
country from men voicing their ob- 
jections. After analyzing these let- 
ters, we came to the conclusion that 
the majority of these objections re- 
sulted from a false concept of what 
a compact car promised to be. And 
so we proceeded with our plans to 
purchase compact cars. As these 
vehicles were assigned to our people, 
the ease of driving and of parking, 
was much appreciated and the cars 
began to sell themselves. We also 
found that we had another sales 
agent that we had not counted on— 
this was the little woman at home. 
it is true that some of them were a 
little upset when they were relieved 
of theit Coupe De Ville or Thunder- 
bird, but once the little woman got 
ised to driving the compact car she 
vecame the best salesman for selling 
\dditional compact cars to our peo- 
ple. 
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At first we limited the assignment 
of these cars to men who did not 
drive more than a thousand business 
miles monthly, and to the larger 
metropolitan areas. The manager of 
our Southeastern Department broke 
the ice and requested that we assign 
these cars to all of the men regardless 
of the mileage being driven. Now 
with the flood-gates open, we began 
to purchase more and more com- 
pacts. 

I don’t mean to infer that compacts 
have no limitation for we have found 
a few. In the Western or Panhandle 
area of Texas, the prevailing high 
cross-winds made the assignment of 
compact cars undesirable. Through- 
out the Rocky Mountain area we 
have experimented with six and 
eight cylinder, standard and auto- 
matic transmissions; also with com- 


pacts. We have reached the conclu- 


sion that in the most mountainous 
terrain, an eight cylinder unit with 
a standard transmission is the most 
practical unit for our needs. 

It is true, of course, that needs 
differ with various fleets. For ex- 
ample, we do not have any space or 
load capacity problems since our 
men need to carry nothing more than 
a brief case and occasionally an over- 





Ease of driving and parking 


night bag. Unfortunately for us, 
while a salesman may travel from 
city to city or town to town on im- 
proved or semi-improved roads, his 
job may take him to the scene of a 
loss in the hinterlands. 

Driving the cars over some of the 
unimproved highways and wagon 
trails, logging camp roads, and In- 
dian reservations, strip mining oper- 
ations and oil fields, we have found 
areas where compact cars are not 
suitable. The narrower tread on the 
compact car apparently makes it 
difficult to follow some of these rut- 
ted trails, and we have experienced 
a few cracked transmissions, and tire 
problems. We received all of the 
assistance anyone could ask for in 
investigating the reasons for what at 
first appeared to be unusually short 
tire life. It later developed that these 
incidents, brought to our attention at 
the same time, were sheer coinci- 
dence, and the result of driving 
error and unusually rugged terrain. 
At this time we are quite satisfied 
with the tire life on compact cars. 


Substantial Savings 


As to operating costs, I'd like to 
refer to the table—the figures I am 
using are taken from information 
available to us as of June Ist. The 
325 cars included in this analysis 
were driven mileages ranging from 
3 to 32 thousand miles per unit. 
These figures represent an average 
of five months operation per unit— 
an average of 7,525 miles per unit. 
All of our compacts are equipped 
with automatic transmissions. The 
3,000 standard cars included in this 
analysis were six and eight cylinder 
units, and a mixture of both standard 
and automatic transmissions. Per- 
haps the comparison of maintenance 
expense—that of $2.61 as compared 
with $8.17—is not a fair comparison 
in that the average age of the com- 
pact cars is considerably less than 
the average age of the units included 
in the standard car analysis. In any 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Compact Cars—Continued 


event, from what we have seen we 
are convinced that there will be a 
substantial saving in this area and 
we can safely conclude that compact 
cars will result in a savings of at least 
one-third of our gasoline costs. 

There are many other areas where 
potential savings are in the offing. 
To mention a few, our investment 
per unit averages $200 less. The 
savings in interest alone at prime 
rates would amount to $10.00 per 
car. Registration fees in states where 
the fee is governed by weight or 
horsepower will offer additional sav- 
ings. For example an eight cylin- 
der automatic transmission standard 
size car in New Jersey costs approxi- 
mately $24.00 to register whereas 
the cost of registering a compact car 
is $10.00. In New York state the cost 
of registration of a compact car is 
$12.00 as compared with $16.00 
again representing a savings of one- 
third. We are looking forward to 
additional economies in oil, parking 
fees, glass replacement costs, tires, 
and last but not least, depreciation. 
Way down at the bottom we have 
anti-freeze. One manufacturer guar- 
. antees 100% savings in the cost of 
anti-freeze. 

While we have not completed 
the full cycle in the operation of our 
compact cars, we are looking forward 
to a reduction in our operating costs 
of at least 1¢ a mile. Since our cars 
average about 20,000 miles annually, 
we are looking forward to a savings 
of about $200.00 for every compact 
car that we put on the road. 75% of 
our replacement purchases this year 
will be compact units. 
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UNIVAC 490 


THE uNIvAc 490 Real-Time System 
is said by Remington Rand, its 
manufacturer, to be the first data 
processing and communications sys- 
tem supplying facts and results virtu- 
ally without time loss, “Real-Time” 
describes computer operation that is 
simultaneous with an event, such as 
controlling and altering the trajec- 
tory of a missile in flight. In a com- 
bined inventory and production con- 
trol application, this system can 
exercise continuous and instantane- 
ous control over complex company 
operations nation-wide in scope. 
Other applications are control of 
sales operations, transportation 
scheduling and dispatching, utilities 
activities, operations research and 
missile testing. 

The system is called a significant 
breakthrough providing instant 
problem-solving information for 
business executives and scientists 
where rapid decisions are required. 
For example, the central computer 
instantaneously solves problems sent 
to it from widely scattered locations 
and delivers answers fast enough to 
control the operations containing the 





Compact Cars Standard Cars 


Average Miles Driven 


Per Month 1,505 
Average Miles Per 

Gallon 20.1 
Gasoline Cost Per Mile $.0153 
Maintenance Expense $ 2.61 
Maintenance Per Mile $.0010 


3,000 

1,668 

15.08 + 5 Mi. Per Gal. 
$.0209 + $.0056 
$ 8.17 $ 5.56 
$.0049 $.0039 


All Compacts 6 Cylinder Automatic Transmissions 
Standard Cars 6 Cylinder, V-8’s; Standard and Automatic Transmissions 
33.2% More Miles Per Gallon—26.7% Decrease in Gasoline Cost 
$200.00 (Average) Less Investment Per Unit 
Registration—Taxes—Oil— Parking—Glass—-Tires— Depreciation 
Anti-Freeze 
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problems. Thus, numerous trans- 
mitting and receiving devices, pos- 
sibly numbering in the hundreds, 
located in widely scattered areas can 
communicate directly with the cen- 
tral computer. 

Former electronic computers were 
‘historic.’ Time was lost unavoidably 
during the interval between feeding 
in data and obtaining results. While 
the majority of data processing needs 
can be met with these ‘historic’ com- 
puters, there are many other applica- 
tions that require instantaneous re- 
sponse, The Univac Real-Time was 
developed to meet this need. 


Talk to Each Other 


Included as standard equipment 
within the Univac Real-Time Sys- 
tem are some of the most advanced 
electronic devices and techniques de- 
veloped to date—computers that 
“talk” to each other, push-button 
units that trigger instantaneous mes- 
sages to and from the centrally 
located “nerve center,” English- 
language communications between 
the operator and computer, and 
solid-state circuitry. 

Electronic Real-Time clocks can 
be read by a control program, which 
automatically indicates system activi- 
ties or which sets an alarm whenever 
something happens that should be 
brought to the attention of manage- 
ment or, signals the system itself to 
take specified action automatically. 


Standard Components 


While the number and type of 
units vary according to specific 
needs, standard components include 
the central computer, supervisory 
control panel, remote input-output 
sets adaptable to different needs as 
remote sending and receiving units, 
a high-speed communications control 
unit, programmer scanners that con- 
trol communications between remote 
locations and the central computer, 
expandable magnetic core and mag- 
netic drum “memory” units and 
Uniservo magnetic tape units. The 
system has an internal ferrite core 
memory of up to 32,768 words. 
Ready-made programs are available 
for English-language and automatic 
programming techniques. Delivery 
is 18 months to two years from 
contract signing. 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Anatomy of a Decision 


N OUR CONTACTs with manage- 

ment, we cannot help but observe 
the problems which some executives 
face when confronted by a decision. 
That started us thinking about the 
many aspects of decision-making— 
the cause and effect of one person’s 
making a determination in any given 
area. 

First, we looked at our old standby, 
the dictionary (in our case, G. and 
C. Merriam Company’s Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary) to see 
what was written on the subject. We 
found the following—“terminating 
... by giving judgment on a matter ; 
a conclusion arrived at after con- 
sideration; promptness or firmness 
in decision.” This helped, but it did 
not reflect the scope of the topic as 
we find it in industry. 


We Analyze the Problem 


Having decided (with due consid- 
eration) to write about “decision- 
making,” it became apparent that the 
word “decision” had many parts or 
facets, each of which required ex- 
ploration. Using our analytical 
scalpel, we came up with an array of 
segments which we arranged as fol- 
lows: 

A Decision 

1. Is it based on facts? 

2. Is it “off the cuff” and spontane- 
ous? 

3. Who should make decisions? 

4. What about the reluctant execu- 
tive? 

5. How are decisions communicated ? 
6. Can decision-making be dele- 
gated? 

7. Where does the responsibility 
rest? 
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8. Can risk be avoided ? 

9. Should a decision be reversed ? 

10. Should decisions be defended ? 
11. Do decisions spring from past ex- 
perience or from present circum- 
stances ? 

Put in the form of the anatomy, it 
would look like this— 
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can just put it off until later. The 
favorite procrastination trick is “to 
be too busy.” Put the decisions in 
a neat pile and move them around 
as long as possible. 

Second, there is delegation. We 
can always “pass the buck” to some- 
one else and be credited with being 
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How to Duck Decision-Making 


Maybe the best way to explore 
the problems of decision-making is 
to point out how decision-making can 
be avoided. 

First, there is procrastination. 
Don’t make any decision if you can 
put it off until tomorrow. Maybe 
the need for the decision will pass 
or the problem will solve itself. We 
have seen this method put into ac- 
tion. We do not lose face nor do we 
come into contact with facts if we 


a good executive. An associate asks 
for a decision—a most disarming 
technique is to respond, “You must 
learn to stand on your own feet and 
make your own decisions. Do not 
always depend on me. This is your 
problem.” Now your associate is 
flattered, you escaped the decision, 
so everybody is happy (at least at 
present). 


Third, there is the appeal to higher 
authority. Kick it upstairs (unless 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Decision Anatomy—Continued 


you are the upstairs) and let some- 
one else decide. By this method, you 
avoid personal risk in that you can 
always point to the other fellow and 
say, “I was just following orders. 
It’s his decision.” 

Fourth, there is the committee. 
Now we know that committees are 
valuable management tools but we 
also know that they make good hid- 
ing places where personal identity 
is lost and risk is spread over a non- 
entity, so when a real knotty prob- 
lem arises, appoint a committee, let 
it decide and then you graciously 
abide by its superior wisdom. 

Fifth, always say “No” as a matter 
of policy. This technique avoids 
decisions, new problems, fresh ap- 
proaches, and all the little annoy- 
ances that attend decision-making. 
“No” in itself is a good decisive re- 
sponse that stops all further consid- 
eration. 

Sixth, have a well developed and 
frequently used set of “likes and dis- 
likes.” True, this does not avoid 
making decisions but it does make 
the process somewhat automatic and 
easy. As an executive once said, 
“T’ve made up my mind. Please 
don’t confuse me with facts.” 


Appraise the Approach 


Seventh, appraise the approach 
and not the problem. If a subordi- 
nate shows proper respect and “but- 
ters you up,” the least you can do is 
to agree or disagree (depending on 
what direction he wants you to go) 
as the case may be as his reward. 
Should he assume that you are in- 
terested in an impartial appraisal of 
a situation, cut him off short and do 
hot listen. 

Eighth, be unavailable for deci- 
sion-making. If you can arrange to 
be away most of the time, your as- 
sociates will have to make decisions, 
and this leaves you the perfect op- 
portunity to criticize if the decisions 
turn out wrong. 

Ninth, be the silent type and don’t 
tip your hand. The silent executive 
is credited with great wisdom and 
his utterances have real weight. By 
being silent, the other person has to 
talk or else you both sit in silence 
and stare at each other. If the other 
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person does the talking, he eventually 
works right into a decision which 
you can accept with a “nod of dis- 
missal.”” 

Tenth, have plenty of reference 
material so that you can always find 
out what others did in similar situa- 
tions and then imitate their action. 
Never be original but follow the pat- 
tern set by others. In this way, you 
will always have precedence in your 
favor. 


The Psychology of Decisions 


In one of the tests we use, The 
Adams and Lepley Personal Audit 
Test, which is a test that explores 
the temperament, there is a quality 
which is referred to as “Firmness- 
Indecision.” At one end is the de- 
cisive person who has no difficulty in 
making up his mind. If decisiveness 
is overdeveloped, we find a person 
making decisions in areas where he 
possesses no knowledge or experi- 
ence. The compulsion to make de- 
cisions, regardless of their merit, is 
present. 

At the other end is the indecisive 
person who cannot bring himself to 
the point of “taking action.” It is 
interesting to observe that the person 
who’ has difficulty in making deci- 
sions also has difficulty in maintain- 
ing a decision once made. There is 
a frivolous tendency in the indecisive 
person in which the person is swayed 
by pressure from others. One com- 
pany President who prided himself 
on his “ability to decide” was, in fact, 
indecisive because after a decision 
was made his associates could talk 
him into and out of his decision 
several times. His impulsiveness 
caused him to agree (or disagree) 
most readily, only to find that he 
had reversed himself as the last word 
was spoken. 

Another instance dealt with a 
salesman who could not “close a 
deal.” His sales presentations were 
excellent—his technical (insurance) 
knowledge was good—however, his 
client would ask his advice concern- 
ing certain types of coverage (princi- 
pally estate problems) but the sales- 
man could not bring himself to the 
point of making a recommendation 
because this required a decision as 
well as an explanation and defense 
of the recommendation. There is a 
relationship between “decision” and 


a “sense of closure”—the ability to 
finalize and complete a transaction 
by buttoning down the loose ends. 

Some fear the results of decisicn, 
even in small things in which the de- 
cision is of no great importance. Oue 
of my acquaintances has a difficult 
time making up his mind when 
ordering lunch in a restaurant. On 
many occasions he ends up by saying, 
“Make it two. I'll have the same 
thing,” referring of course to the 
duplication of what I had ordered. 
The psychologist would have a more 
technical discussion of the subject, 
but in plain everyday language, in- 
decision is a temperament factor of 
weakness. There is a type of mental 
conflict that accompanies indecision. 
Each of us has experienced the relief 
that accompanies the disposal of a 
bothersome situation, particularly if 
it has been of long standing. It has 
been said, erroneously of course, 
that even a bad decision is better 
than no decision. The element of 
truth in the statement is directed 
toward the negative effects that at- 
tend the absence of decision, and the 
benefits that accompany a conclusion. 
However, bad decisions (i.e., those 
that turn out to be bad because they 
were not predicated on facts) are 
no substitute for inaction. 

It is further stated that a success- 
ful executive is one who decides 
correctly 51 per cent of the time. 
Here again we observe the tendency 
to “chance a decision” on the as- 
sumption that a decision is a statisti- 
cal occurrence in which luck plays 
the controlling part. Every decision 
is accompanied by an element of risk 
which is proportioned by the ‘care 
given to the analysis of facts. 


Personal Aspect of Decisions 


Decision-making can be divided 
into two segments—one deals wit! 
the tangible aspects that relate to the 
nature of the decision. The other 
aspect is the personal one in whic) 
the decision is activated and brougl.t 
into existence by the determination 
of the individual who is responsib/e 
for the decision. 

A simple example of this tangibi: 
versus personal aspect would be the 
situation in which the executive’: 
secretary states that a new type- 
writer is needed. The tangible as 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Supplies cost 
about 1¢ per copy 


with a XeroX® 914 Office Copier. 
No wet chemicals, nor expensive 
coated papers are required, and 
there are no exposure adjust- 
ments. With this copier you make 
copies directly onto ordinary pa- 
per (plain or colored). or selected 
offset masters. 








Copies are as 
good as originals 


The XeroX 914 Copier is revolu- 
tionizing document and record 
reproduction for insurance com- 
panies. It reproduces from any 
original . . . copies all colors, in- 
cluding reds and blues, with sharp 
black-on-white fidelity. Copies of- 
ten look better than the original. 








Versatile 
and fast 


Copies in seconds anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, stamped, or 
drawn. Insurance companies use 
the 914 to get clear, sharp copies 
of policy applications, medical 
forms, claims, history record 
cards, correspondence, titles, 
contracts and reports. 





What users like 
about the 914... 


“Automatic, copies everything.” 
“Superb quality of copy.” If you 
are spending $50 or more per 
month for copying supplies, a 
XeroX 914 can be of real benefit 
to you. Write to HALOID XEROX 
INC., 9X-109 HALOID STREET, 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 


Decision Anatomy—from page 34 


pects of the decision deal with (1) 
the need, (2) the reasons for the 
need, (3) the results which might 
accompany the purchase, (4) the 
cost, and (5) the means by which 
the purchase would be made (cash, 
credit, rental, et cetera). The per- 
sonal aspects of the decision deal 
with the executive’s willingness to 
appraise and evaluate. There must 
be a desire for responsibility or else 
the personal aspects of decision- 
making will be slow in taking form. 
Someone must make the decision— 
someone must put it into action— 
someone must take the responsibility. 

We point out the differences be- 
tween the conditions that deal with 
a decision and the personal influences 
that speed up or retard a decision in 
order to emphasize the importance of 
the “individual” who, in the final 
analysis, creates the problems of 
decision-making. 


Conclusions 


In the coming months we will 
write about the various “parts” of 
decision-making such as facts, time- 
liness, authority, delegation, risks, 
action, veto, procrastination, experi- 
ence, defense, challenge, tolerance, 
and clarity—all of which enter into 
the decision either as facts before or 
after the decision has been made. In 
conclusion, here is our 10-point 
check list: 


1. Get all the facts which affect the 
decision. 


2. Have the authority with which to 
decide. 


. Explain the basis of the decision. 
. Communicate the decision. 
. Put it into action. 


mn > Ww 


. Follow-up on results. 
. Accept the risk for results. 


. Be willing to defend your judg- 
ment. 


CON O 


9. Do not try to please everyone. 
10. Be willing to reverse your stand. 
And like the old story of the 
employee whose job it was to sort 
potatoes by five sizes—he quit be- 
cause the decisions were killing him. 
It’s not the policies under which the 
decisions are made, it’s fitting the 
decisions into the policies that be- 
comes difficult. 
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THIN-FILM MEMORY 


THIN MAGNETIC FILM computer 
memory, a scientific breakthrough in 
the field of electronic data process- 
ing, is called by its developers the 
most advanced and fastest form of 
memory yet developed. It makes 
possible commercial computers 
which will have much greater capa- 
bilities at considerably lower costs 
for manufacturing, operation and 
maintenance. 

Thin magnetic film was perfected 
by Remington Rand Univac scien- 
tists after seven years of intensive re- 
search for a new material and design 
which would give computers a small 
size rapid access internal memory. 
Up to the present, the access time of 
computers (time required to retrieve 
information from memories) had 
been rated in terms of millionths of 
seconds, or microseconds. The need 
for faster solutions of increasingly 
difficult business, scientific and mili- 
tary problems called for the develop- 
ment of a memory which would func- 
tion at much higher speeds. The 
answer to this need is said to be pro- 
vided with the magnetic thin film 
memory, the speed of which is rated 
in terms of billionths of a second, 
or nanoseconds. 


Unusual Properties 


Thin Film is a ferro-magnetic film 
(a few millionths of an inch thick) 
made by depositing vapors of iron, 
nickel, cobalt, or other ferro-mag- 
netic metals or their alloys, on a 
suitable substrate such as a thin 
glass plate. The film has very un- 
usual properties when deposition is 
made under controlled conditions. 
For example, if a magnetic field is 
applied parallel to the surface of the 
sub-strate deposition, the thin film 
then becomes easier to magnetize in 
the direction of the field in which 


it was applied than it is at right 
angles to that direction. This prop- 
erty permits the magnetic state of 
such a film to be switched in as little 
as 1 billionth of a second, In a com- 
puter memory, this means that in- 
formation can be stored in and re- 
trieved from the memory with a 
speed directly related to the speed re- 
quired for switching the magnetic 
state of the memory. All of the older 
types of memories, such as electric 
relays or vacuum tubes, mercury de- 
lay lines, magnetic drums and ferrite 
cores, were capable only of much 
slower speeds. Ferrite cores, the 
fastest of the previous types, could 
be rated only as high as millionths of 
a second. Thin magnetic film mem- 
ories may ultimately permit a thou- 


sand-fold increase in computer 
memory speed. 
To fabricate arrays of ferro- 


magnetic film for computer use, the 
metal must be deposited in the pres- 
ence of a magnetic field onto the sub- 
strate using an evaporative process 
in a vacuum of the order of 10—° or 
10-* mm. of mercury. 


Delicate Connections 


A very delicate operation is em- 
ployed to connect these deposits of 
film to the computer circuitry. Since 
ordinary wires cannot be used, a 
multi-layer printed wiring on plastic 
material is required. Ferro-magnetic 
film arrays are laid onto the printed 
circuit. The arrays made up of in- 
dividual circular ferro-magnetic film 
elements about 1% mm. (19 inch) 
in diameter are placed on the multi- 
layer circuit etched in a grid pattern. 
When the copper matrix is covered 
with the arrays, it is closed to con- 
nect the circuit, and the memory is 
then complete. 

In addition to the high speed 
switching-time of magnetic states 
possible, other unique and valuable 
properties are claimed : 
1—Thin Film memory is of the cata- 
logue type, that is, its store of infor- 
mation can be interrogated and read- 
out millions of times without 
destruction. 
2—It requires less electric power 
for energization than do other mem- 
ories. 

Ferro-magnetic film elements can 
now be produced which are so small 
and have such fast switching speeds 
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that they make possible computers of 
smaller size and much greater capa- 
bility than have been available to 
date. 

A Thin-Film memory built with 
non-destructive read-out properties 
will make computers more reliable 
than they have been to date, since the 
memory cannot be destroyed or af- 
fected by use. In addition, the pro- 
duction of thin magnetic film lends 
itself well to automation and, there- 
fore, computers should be produced 
far more economically in the future. 
When Thin Magnetic Film begins 
to be used for performing logic as 
well as for memory iunctions, com- 
puters will have even greater capa- 
bilities and will be well on their way 
to self-adaptive functions, i.e., or- 
ganizing themselves to do a job in 
the best possible way, and even to 
program themselves. 





VINYL BOOKBINDING 


A TECHNIQUE FOR using vinyl in 
bookbinding which eliminates the 
sharp excess “lip” or “tear seal” edge, 
characteristic with all current meth- 
ods of producing such book covers, 
was announced by the Vinyl Case 
Division of Peterson Electronic Die 
Company, Inc. 

The Peterson method utilizes spe- 
cially-designed and constructed ma- 
chinery on which patents are pend- 
ing. The machinery turns and folds 
the outer vinyl covering sheet over 
the edge of the cover filler board, the 
stiffening material, and then elec- 
tronically seals just inside the pe- 
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ripheral edge this outer layer to the 
inside vinyl cover sheet. The final 
product has the finished appearance 
of hand-made book covers and will 
soon be applied to the loose-leaf field. 

The use of vinyl as a covering ma- 
terial is applicable with all types of 
hard-cover books, particularly where 
durability is of prime concern, since 
vinyl is almost indestructible and will 
outwear and outservice any other 
available material. These factors are 
of major importance when dealing 
with books that are kept in almost 
constant use, such as loose-leaf fold- 
ers used for corporation sales man- 
uals, price lists, catalogs and sample 
books. 





Vinyl cannot be glued onto a book 
cover or to itself, but must be 
“welded” together electronically to 
form an all-encompassing skin. Up 
until now, the methods available ne- 
cessitated extending the two vinyl 
sheet past the edge of the cover 
filler, sealing them together in that 
position, but leaving excess material 
to form a sharp and unsightly “tear 
seal” around the outer edge of the 
book. This drawback now elimi- 
nated, vinyl with its strength, resist- 
ance, washability and appearance 
may make all other book covering 
materials virtually obsolete—in 
loose-leaf and eventually in regular 
edition-bound books. 
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A. F. SANDERS, 
Reliable Life Insurance Company 


T SEEMS As though there is a lot 
Le controversy about whether or 
not companies should adopt micro- 
filming procedures. Apparently some 
companies have started it and then 
have discontinued some of their mi- 
crofilming operations. In a discus- 
sion about microfilming of various 
types of records given at the 1955 
LOMA annual conference it was re- 
ported that more and more compa- 
nies were being forced to resort to 
microfilming because of a space and 
cost problem but that there had been 
a discontinuance of portions of many 
companies microfilming programs. 
It is the purpose of this paper to 
give you an idea of our company’s 
procedure and our thoughts about 
microfilming. 


Basic Purpose 


In January of 1955 we purchased 
a Recordak Microfilm machine and 
viewer with the purpose of micro- 
filming anything which was photo- 
graphical. We wanted the machine 
to pay for itself. Industrial appli- 
cations dating back to 1912 were 
microfilmed to save space and also 
to make available filing cabinets for 
new business applications. We kept 
all the old applications for two 
years as a test period. We wanted 
to see how much activity would occur 
in a two year period. Since there 
was not much activity we considered 
it a good test span. We eventually 
destroyed the original applications 
after they were microfilmed. To date 
we have burned all Industrial appli- 
cations between the years 1912 and 
1934, The Industrial applications 
dated 1950, 1951 and 1952 also have 
been destroyed. In addition to the 
above records we have destroyed 
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Microfilming 


several thousand applications of com- 
panies which were purchased by us 
and which were dated between 1931 
and 1943. Practically all of the ma- 
terial which we are microfilming we 
are doing so with the express pur- 
pose of destroying the original docu- 
ments, 

In addition to the Industrial ap- 
plications we have microfilmed 
cash surrender checks and district 
office checks dated from 1945 to 
1955. Medical records from 1952 to 
1958. Ordinary records (collection 
and commission) from 1947 to 1958. 
Paid-up Mortgages from 1950 to 
1958. Capitol Town Mutual records 
from 1941 to 1946. Applications and 
History records (A to Z). Life 
registers and pension fund reports. 

We buy 200 foot rolls of film. 
However these 200 foot rolls of film 
are fed into the machine and cut 
when 100 feet of film has been ex- 
posed. The machine has an alarm 
signal which sounds after 100 feet 
has been filmed. Each 100 foot roll 
will hold approximately 5,000 images 
when both sides of the document are 
filmed. When just one side of a form 
is filmed the spool is reversed and the 
film is continued on the other side, 
making a total of approximately 
10,000 images. After the film is ex- 
posed we index the box showing the 
contents of the film and then mail it 
to the St. Louis Recordak office 
which processes the film. The proc- 
essing time for the film is two days. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


There are some advantages and 
disadvantages to our microfilming 
procedure although we feel that the 
advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. One advantage is that we 
have saved filing space of new In- 
dustrial applications to such an ex- 
tent that we have not purchased any 


additional files since we purchased 
the machine. We have felt that the 
other records which we have micro- 
filmed and tan destroy is an addi- 
tional advantage as far as this ma- 
chine is concerned. 


Auxiliary File 


One disadvantage of this proce- 
dure is that we have had to set up an 
auxiliary file to take care of such 
materials which occur after the 
original application has been filmed. 
Examples of this are our change 
forms, revival applications, assign- 
ments, death lapses and cash sur- 
renders. These are filed again in nu- 
merical order. After five years of 
microfilming, our auxiliary file to- 
day amounts to only three filing 
cabinets of eight drawers high with 
two divisions of filing in each 
drawer. The drawer size is 4 x 6, At 
the present time we are going to ex- 
periment by keeping this filing cur- 
rent and we have started by remov- 
ing all the cases which have been 
cash surrender and lapsed by death. 
The person who is in charge of the 
microfilm department, upon receiving 
a request for information from a 
particular application, will place the 
film on the viewer and then check 
the auxiliary file for addition infor- 
mation. That is our procedure with 
this particular phase of our system. 

Another disadvantage of the sys- 
tem seems to be the time involved in 
getting the information from the 
original documents. This informa- 
tion must be copied from the viewer 
or a facsimile of the image has to be 
made from the film. We believe that 
this is a minor objection considering 
the many advantages which this 
equipment and system has given us. 

Judging by a Records Retention 
and Destruction report from 

(Continued on page 42) 
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RC A announces... 


A New Direction in Lease Plans 





for Electronic Data Processing Equipment 


RCA now offers a choice of four new lease plans 
that permit you to rent RCA Electronic Data 
Processing Equipment, and all the guidance and 
service that goes with it, on a basis geared to your 
own particular usage requirements. This major 
departure from customary leasing practice is an- 
other RCA innovation . . . an indication of RCA’s 
responsiveness to the customer’s needs. 


DETERMINE YOUR REQUIREMENTS...CHOOSE YOUR CONTRACT! 


IF YOU REQUIRE ONLY EIGHT HOURS A DAY OF COM- 
PUTING TIME, RCA offers you a contract at a 
rental which fits your situation precisely ... and 
you may designate the shift you wish to operate. 


the Random Use Contract allows you to schedule 
EDP operations at periods most convenient to you. 
A total of 200 hours of basic use-time per month 
is included in the charges. 


} FOR MAXIMUM ADAPTABILITY TO WORK SCHEDULES, 


FOR EXTENDED USE, where you require up to three 

"> full shifts, a basic monthly charge is made. The 
period covered in the contract is 24 hours a day for 
a 5 day week and the operating period can be 
enlarged to provide you with up to 16 additional 
hours per day for the 2 remaining days. 


WHEN YOUR COMPUTER REQUIREMENTS GROW TO 
THE LEVEL OF THREE-SHIFT DAILY AND WEEKEND USE, 
RCA’s Unlimited Availability Contract may be 
utilized to provide all this service for a basic monthly 
charge. Use the equipment as much as you want! 


RCA RELIABILITY ... PROTECTS EQUIPMENT PERFORMANCE 
Because of the high degree of reliability built into 
each RCA EDP System, all of the above lease 
agreements include primary shift maintenance of 
the equipment. Since RCA’s Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Systems have this unique built-in reli- 
ability, maintenance and service are kept to a mini- 
mum, you receive the advantage of a more 
attractive rate. Maintenance service beyond the 
primary shift is available at a flat rate per man- 
hour, as needed. 


Take advantage of RCA’s new contract arrange- 
ments to keep your paperwork at a minimum, your 
EDP quality at a maximum! For full details and 
rates, write Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 





® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Microfilming—from page 40 


LOMA* it seems as though the ma- 
jority of the insurance companies 
microfilm all types of cancelled 
checks. In other words they feel 
that this is necessary in order to 
preserve a record of payments made 
to policyholders in one form or other. 
The value of microfilming in con- 
nection with other records plays a 
relatively small part—only 25% of 
the companies surveyed use micro- 
filming for various applications. 

In addition there is the legal as- 
pect to consider, but, as we under- 
stand it, if the microfilming proce- 
dure is set up to take care of records 
as a regular procedure, such micro- 
film reproductions will be considered 
as legal. A statute concerning the 
Missouri laws in 1945, reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Sec. 1. The head of any business 
or the head of any state, county or 
municipal department, commission, 
bureau or board may cause any or 
all records kept... to be . . . micro- 
photographed . . . Such film or re- 
producing material shall be of dur- 
able material and the device used 
to reproduce such records . . . shall 
be such as to accurately reproduce 
and perpetuate the original records. 


“Sec. 2. Such . . . microphotograph 

. of the original records shall be 
deemed to be an original record for 
all purposes and shall be admissible 
in evidence in all courts or admini- 
strative agencies .. . 


“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act 
the term ‘business’ shall mean and 
include business, industry, profes- 


sion, occupation and calling of every 
kind. 


“Sec. 4. Provides for disposal of the 
originals.” 


I believe that the state of New 
York also allows the microfilming 
and destruction of original docu- 
ments of any legal evidence. 

The insurance industry has as 
many records as any business indus- 
try in existence and certainly many 
companies will have to reduce their 
records and do it by the use of micro- 
filming. I think it would be well to 
consider the pros and cons of the 
process and attempt to reach some 
substantial conclusions. 








* Planning report No. 45, June 1959. 
Reprinted from “The Interpreter” 
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PROCESSING AIDS 


FiLe-A-TAB Packets and Boards are 
new data processing aids offered by 
the manufacturer of Murograph 
Charting and Scheduling equipment. 
The system embodies a new princi- 
ple in tabulating card filing. With 
their new and exclusive ‘Pressure- 
Pat” adhesive backs they reduce the 
filing of tabulating cards to a simple 
matter of placing the File-a-Tab on 
any surface without benefit of hooks, 
screws, magnets or other holding de- 
vice. Depending on the pressure used 
in putting them on the surface they 
will adhere permanently or tem- 
porarily. In the latter case they can 
be then removed and relocated many 
hundreds of times. 

The Packets are available in two 
models for horizontal or vertical tab 
card filing and can be used in many 
areas. For example: filing of statis- 
tics, controls, and “made over” cards 
in the computer room. 


OPTICAL READER 


AN OPTICAL READING machine—de- 
signed to read typed and printed in- 
formation directly into a computor 
memory—has been announced by In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corporation. A system linking the 
new 1-418 optical reader with a solid- 
state 1PM computer will automate 
major paper work jobs in the retail, 
insurance, and public utility indus- 
tries. 

The 1418 reads numerical data 
printed with ordinary ink on retail 
sales checks, insurance premium 
notices, and public utility customer 
bills into the magnetic core memory 
of the computer. While the new ma- 
chine is reading at rates up to 480 
numbers a second, the computer 
simultaneously processes the infor- 
mation and produces updated results 
in the form of magnetic tapes and 
printed reports. 


No Manual Punching 


By means of the optical reader, 
transfer of data from document to 
punched cards or magnetic tape is 
accomplished without manual punch- 
ing and verifying. Also eliminated 
are clerical costs for pulling out- 
standing due cards when premium 
payments are received. The return 
portion of premium notices are proc- 
essable by machine. 
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Finally, a single system automatic typewriter— 
it does its punching and its typing 
all with this one simple standard keyboard. 








Its name is, Royaltyper. Its maker is Royal McBee. 
It is brand new. Its cost is in line with suddenly 
outmoded two-unit systems. 

Any typist can operate 1, Just as she operates her 
typewriter. Directions: roll in a piece of paper. .. flick 
a switch...type the first letter. This automatically 
punches the tape and the Operator sees every word 
she is punching—no blind punching as in outmoded 
systems. Then the machine takes over—all by itself. 
At 135 words a minute all day long. Number of 
copies: unlimited. Number of rest periods: none. 

Does your company ever have personalized first- 
copy mass mailings to get out? Is your company tired 
of paying the high. cost of independent punching 
service, or of training employees to punch on com- 
plicated outmoded systems? Then get in touch with 
Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, New York, 


for full information on the brand new Royaltyper. 


® 
Product of Royal McBee Corp., World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. CYA 
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check, payment, other information are used to Typewriter card 
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unch operator "writes" checks on the Standard 
Register marginally punched continuous forms. 


PARTIAL AUTOMATION 


RICHARD M. PAGE 
Assistant Vice President and 
Controller 
Standard Insurance Company 


Wis CAN A LIFE insurance 
company do when its check 
writing requirements have grown to 
the point where manual handling is 
cumbersome and costly—yet where 
completely automated processing is 
not economically justified ? 

At Standard Insurance Company 
in Portland, Oregon, we have in- 
creased our efficiency in just such a 
“twilight zone” situation by only 
partially mechanizing the writing 
and processing of 5,000 to 6,000 
checks a month. The system could 
work equally well in any company 
or industry having a similar volume 


and access to punched card data-, 


processing facilities. 

In effect, paperwork planning and 
scientific forms design have made it 
possible for us to side-step the most 
costly aspects of mechanizing our 
disbursement system and yet realize 
the more significant advantages of 
punched card processing. As a re- 
sult a single clerk is able to handle all 
manual portions of our system for 
check writing, reconciliation and dis- 
tribution. She previously was over- 
loaded when the volume was only a 
portion of its current size. Her abil- 
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ity to absorb a growing volume (our 
insurance in force has climbed from 
$300,000,000 to $662,000,000 in the 
past three years) has saved us the 
expense of adding one and perhaps 
two clerks in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. 

We are also able to get machine 
accuracy and speed in reconciling 
our disbursements. Distribution of 
disbursements to the various ac- 
counts is made by machine in one- 
half day at most. Previously, when 
disbursements were hand-posted 
from individual checks, the job re- 
quired several days and delayed 
closure of our books. In addition, 
our general ledger is now closed on 
the fourth working day after the 
month’s end. Comprehensive figures 
on the period’s operation are avail- 
able to management sooner. 


Covers All Checks 


This profitable medium between 
the manual and the automated has 
been accomplished without convert- 
ing master payables records to 
punched cards or changing disburse- 
ment procedures in any way, up to 
the point of writing checks. It 
covers all company checks, includ- 
ing those written for accounts pay- 
able in the usual sense; policy claim 
checks; dividends to policyholders ; 


and investment checks written for 
purchase of stocks, bonds, mortgage 
loans, etc. 

The difference is that as the clerk 
writes each check on a standard-key- 
board electric typewriter, an inter- 
connected card punch machine auto- 


matically punches payment and 
distribution information into data- 
processing cards. An IBM 826 


Typewriter Card Punch makes this 
possible. 


Increased Speed 


The type-punching operation it- 
self has been materially speeded up 
by use of carbon-interleaved contin- 
uous check forms designed by The 
Standard Register Company. The 
check forms, prenumbered and mar- 
ginally punched for sure-register 
feeding over a pinwheel-type platen, 
are perforated for easy separation of 
the actual check and the payment 
advice or statement section. 

Referring to an invoice or check 
requisition, our operator moves a 
check form into position and enters 
the necessary payee, date, check 
number, and amount data. Next, she 
advances the form and, in the advice 
portion, enters the proper account 
number to be charged (precoded for 
her in editing before the check-writ- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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New! 
Photocopier that 
does everything”! 


Now concentrate all copying jobs in one versatile machine! 
For low cost and high speed—for quality copies and vol- 
ume production—the brand-new PHOTOSTAT 10.14 Photo- 
copier has no equal! It will be the heart of your central 
reproduction operation for years to come! 




















Push-button control assures a simple, convenient operation 
—top-notch results every time. Copies colors, solids, half- 
tones, carbons, pencil lines on originals up to 20" x 28". 
Semi-automatic focusing reduces with two simple adjust- 
ments to 50% and enlarges to 110%. The 10.14 delivers 
prints dry, trimmed, ready-to-use. 


Trim, functional lines match the most modern office decor. 


Optional: Microfilm Enlarger produces clear, sharp projection copies from 
microfilm on the spot without darkroom. 





- PHOTOSTAT,.— the most respected name in graphic reproduction 

ck EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM « OFFSET «+ PHOTOCOPY + COPIER 
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ql =e RED PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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booklets 


P-398—Electronic Brains 


A. B., once a calm and debonair executive, 
found himself in a slightly nervous state be- 
cause of all the gossip about a science-fiction 
giant called the Electronic Brain. A. B. found 
his poise waning when he was told that the 
mysterious brain was going to take over his 
office, and eventually Timsolt but that if he 
refused to install one his competitor would 
and either way he would be ruined. A. B., 
however, still debonair if no longer calm, 
investigated a booklet called “What Every 
Businessman Should Know About Electronic 
Brains" or “Facts That Will Make You A 
Cocktail Party Expert on Office Automation" 
and learned exactly what a computer can and 
cannot do. A. B. thus became one of the 
few executives to know what the terms input- 
output, random access, solid-state elements, 
etc. really mean. 


P-399—Facts About Dictating 


If Thomas Alva Edison were alive today he 
would probably never recognize his own 
invention—the dictating machine. Endless 
variations and complications have crept into 
the manufacture of dictating machines and 
even a well-informed prospective buyer may 
have difficulty recognizing what type of 
equipment would be best for his needs. 
“The Facts About Dictating Machines" pro- 
vides an efficient guide to the buying of such 
equipment and offers several pertinent ob- 
servations on the value of dictating ma- 
chinery to the busy businessman and his 
secretary. The pamphlet points out that 
thoughts can be vocalized at the rate of up 
to 250 words per minute while a stenographer 
records approximately 100 words per 
minute. 


P-400—Test Packet 


A newly designed test packet of im- 
proved translucent bond for direct print 
copying machines is now available. The 
packet incorporates three new designs on 
testing masters, as well as test sheets made 
of the improved substances. Manufactured 
from selected fibers the bond erases well, 
eliminates smudgy backgrounds and gives 
sharper copies because of its improved trans- 
lucency. 
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Automation—from page 44 


ing operation), the amount to be 
charged to this account, and the de- 
scription. 

Without breaking her work tempo, 
she advances directly to the next 
check. As the continuous forms feed 
through the machine, completed 
checks are separated from the carbon 
copy automatically by a Standard 
Register Form Flow packholder. 
The checks collect in one tray while 
single carbon copies pile up neatly in 
another. The one-time carbon sheet 
itself feeds into a wastebasket. Pe- 
riodically, usually upon completion 
of a processing batch, the operator 
stops her work at the machine and 
separates the check forms for sign- 
ing and for mailing in a window en- 
velope. 

Automatically, as the operator 
types, the linked IBM 026 card 
punch prepares a card for each dis- 
tribution account written onto the 
advice section of the check form. At 
the end of the day, these cards are 
sent to our IBM Department. There 
they are sorted into check number 
order by bank and are run through 
an accounting machine. It lists each 
separately on a daily disbursement 
form providing the following infor- 
mation: (1) individual account dis- 
tribution by voucher, (2) check reg- 
ister, (3) amount drawn on each 
bank, and (4) total amount drawn 
that day. If this last total agrees with 
an adding machine tape total taken 
from the payment media before the 
checks are typed, the checks are re- 
leased. 


Machine Sorting 


Cards for each day’s checks are 
filed, and at the end of the month, a 
check register is run in check num- 
ber order. The cards are then ma- 
chine-sorted into account number 
order and are run through the ac- 
counting machine to print account 
distribution summaries. ; 

As the checks are cashed and come 
to us from our banks, the same type- 
writer card punch operator in the 
accounting department punches the 
check number into a separate “pull- 
ing” card for each check. These are 
match-merged against the original 
cards on a collator. Those which 


balance each other out are selected 
and removed from the deck. The 
remaining cards in the original 
group represent outstanding checks 
and are listed and totaled on the ac- 
counting machine. From this re- 
port, reconciling our bank accounts 
is a simple matter. 

The carbon copy of each check and 
advice form, incidentally, is filed 
with the original invoice or check 
requisition which authorized the dis- 
bursement. While it would be quite 
easy for Standard Register to side- 
perforate these checks so that the 
marginally punched edges could be 
torn off, we feel they represent mod- 
ern processing methods to check re- 
cipients and thus are psychologically 
valuable to us. 


Growing Volume 


Our Company was founded in 
1906 and in its first 50 years reached 
$300,000,000, of insurance in force. 
That volume more than doubled in 
only three years following with a 
commensurated increase in our pay- 
ment transactions. While it was sim- 
ple enough to recruit or reassign 
clerks to type the growing volume 
of checks, it was the difficulty in dis- 
tributing charges—to provide the ac- 
counting information demanded by 
regulatory authorities—that led us 
to look for a better way. The need 
was compounded by our move into 
the group insurance field with an in- 
crease in volume to some 100 claim 
checks daily in addition to other dis- 
bursements. A Company policy 
which demands mailing of claim 
checks on the same day properly au- 
thenticated claims are received ne- 
cessitated, in turn, a more expedient 
processing system. 

We feel the system devised is an 
ideal bridge to the future day when 
volume warrants an integrated, vir- 
tually completely automated system. 
In a business like ours, where 50% 
of our operational costs are tied up 
in salaries, any move toward mech- 
anization is a step in the right direc- 
tion. With some 50,000 individual 
policies in force, 113,000 more per- 
sons insured through 204 groups 
now on the books, and with accel- 
erated growth continuing, there is 
little room for doubt about the need 
for continuing paperwork simplifica- 
tion. 
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IDENTITY CODE 


HALF THE SPACE taken up by files in 
many business and government 
offices can be saved through a unique 
personal identity code that compres- 
ses filing operations, International 
Business Machines Corporation has 
announced. Called AutoPIC, for 
Automatic Personal Identification 
Code, it enables any name to be 
translated automatically by a com- 
puter into a “numerical signature” 
fifteen characters in length. This 
“signature” is based not only on the 
letters in the name, but also on other 
personal data, such as_ physical 
characteristics. One master Auto- 
PIC file is said to eliminate several 
duplicate files—such as those kept 
for both names and serial numbers— 
producing great savings in time, 
money, and operating efficiency. 

Of the fifteen AutoPIC charac- 
ters, the first ten are derived from 
combinations of letters in a person’s 
name. The physical data portion of 
the code may be modified to include 
home address, occupation or other 
pertinent information. AutoPIC ap- 
plies to insurance company policy- 


holders, magazine and newspaper |° 


subscribers, voter registration lists, 
criminal identification, state income 
tax rolls, city tax rolls, mailing list 
companies, charitable organizations, 
and university alumni records. The 
code may be used by any organiza- 
tion dealing with names having an 
account number. 

Any existing alphabetic file can be 
easily converted to a numeric file by 
processing a person’s name and 
physical characteristics (or other 
data required) with the computer 
program. The computer automati- 
cally assigns a number. When name 
and physical characteristics are al- 
ready contained on cards, no manual 
steps are necessary to generate the 
code. Though arranged by number 
—only the first character of the code 
is a letter—the file, falls into alpha- 
betic order. In the event that there 
are two people with exactly the same 
names, birth dates and physical 
characteristics the-computer will de- 
tive duplicate numbers for each. 
Within the code system, however, 
provision has been made to permit 
the re-coding of identical numbers 
so that one is differentiated from 
the other. 
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Child’s play 


Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child—can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 
One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.” ) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


© 196: Friven, inc. 
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“When we put in 
the Payroll 
Savings Plan... 


“It fitted into our operation perfectly... 


“T had an idea it might be a bit complicated to install the 
Payroll Savings Plan. Seeing all our people, explaining 
how it operates, pointing out its advantages. But the way 
it worked out it was simplicity itself. 

“All we did was contact our State Savings Bonds Direc- 
tor. He outlined the campaign for us, working through 
the bond officer we appointed. A short, company-wide 
person-to-person canvass was set up—and the results were 
absolutely amazing. Some of our people told us later that 
since they found out how convenient it is to save regularly 
through the Payroll plan they have actually increased 
other investments, too!” 

When your company has a flourishing Payroll Savings 
Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds, participating employees have 
the added satisfaction of helping to keep America strong. 

For prompt, friendly help in setting up a Payroll 
Savings Plan in your organization, contact your State 
Savings Bonds Director. Or write Savings Bonds Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


o 
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Efficient Stock Control 


JOHN P. MORGAN 
Director of Planning 
California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company 
Sacramento, California 


NEW APPROACH to control of 
A]. of printed matter and of- 
fice supplies has produced clerical 
savings of forty hours weekly in 
upkeep of stock records alone, here 
at the home office of California- 
Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sacramento. Even more sig- 
nificant time savings have resulted 
in the Purchasing and Accounting 
Department. Conservatively, we 
figure the over-all system saves $15,- 
000 a year. 


Coordinated Planning 


”? 


Our “new approac 
the premise that a stock record sys- 
tem’s payoff lies in its ability to com- 
municate usable information to de- 
partments and places where it is of 
value. This involves coordinated 


planning on an inter-departmental 
scale, rather than only satisfying the 
need for an accurate inventory rec- 
ord. 

Adhering to this concept, the key 
portion of our inventory record is a 
“traveling requisition” for each item 





Stock items, filed by number, are cross- 
indexed on Chaindex cards alphabetically. 
Number shows for every item so listed. 
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Heart of stock record system which controls a $600,000 yearly stock. Button is pressed, 


card picked automatically. 


in stock. Containing complete de- 
scriptive and historical information 
about the item, the data remains in 
a master file until time to re-order. 
The requisition then becomes the one 
and only communicative form 
needed to initiate a new purchase 
order for the item. 

These requisitions, along with sep- 
arate “balance cards” for each item, 
are filed in individual item pockets 
of two Remington Rand Robot 
Kardex filing units. This is a mech- 
anized, visible-type file which con- 
serves operator time and energy by 
its ability to deliver and re-file rec- 
ords at the push of a button. Its use, 
combined with simplification of the 
record-keeping job itself, has made 
it possible for a single clerk to as- 
sume full responsibility for master 
stock records. This job formerly re- 
quired two clerks. 

Like many other large insurance 
companies, we operated a stock rec- 
ord system for years which, by the 
books, gave us tight and effective 
control over storeroom stocks. At 
any time, we could read the current 
balance of any of the 5,000 items in 
our inventory. The new balance was 


figured and posted after every inven- 
tory transaction. There were no less 
than three carbon copies of forms 
stuck away in files telling us exactly 
what had been issued from stock and 
to whom. Each new transaction 
called for production of three pieces 
of paper. We had “control.” 


Important Function 


This is important in a company of 
our size. With approximafely $2,- 
700,000,000 worth of insurance in 
force, the forms and supplies which 
we must stock amount to an invest- 
ment of more than $600,000 yearly. 
This figure assumes its proper per- 
spective when one realizes this is 
nearly one-fourth the amount of our 
annual payroll. 

Even so, a thorough examination 
of the system forced us to the con- 
clusion we had been overly con- 
cerned with control for the sake of 
control. Potential savings are re- 
alized only when stock record intelli- 
gence is put to work. We now ac- 
complish this by means of the travel- 
ing requisition. We have stopped 
the time-consuming detail of comput- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ALL AROUND THE OFFICE 








in Harter 
CRITERION 





15 models to 

choose from: 

EXECUTIVE, SUPERVISORY 
and GENERAL OFFICE 





Mental alertness promotes business 
growth. Proper equipment frees 
minds to concentrate on the job. 
Start with the most important fac- 
tor ... chairs. Make them Harter 
Criterion. Fifteen models for every 
job function in the office. Guaran- 
teed bridge-strong construction. 
Deep, cool foam rubber cushioning. 
Rounded non-marring corners pro- 
tect other furniture. Try a Criterion 
at a Harter dealer’s Seating Center. 





You'll get your literature by return mail if you just 
attach this coupon to your letterhead and mail to: 
HARTER CORPORATION 
138 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 

Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 














Stock Control—Continued 


ing a new balance after every trans- 
action, yet retain positive control. 

Requisition and balance cards for 
all stock items are filed in individual 
pockets of Robot Kardex slides by 
number; each file unit contains 60 
slides of 8” x 5” pockets. These 
over-lapping pockets have visible tips 
which permit instantaneous scanning 
of significant information on an en- 
tire slide. Over-all, we have record 
capacity for 6,600 items. 

Movable Graph-A-Matic signals 
are used in the visible tip of each 
pocket to indicate the current status 
of each item. By their position along 
the bottom of the record card, these 
indicate whether the minimum re- 
order point has been _ reached; 
whether the item has been requisi- 
tioned, re-ordered, and/or shipped. 

As new quantities are received, 
they are posted to the proper travel- 
ing requisition forms and new on- 
hand balance figures are entered. No 
further posting is required, as the 
using department draws from the 
stock of the item. Re-order is based 
on visual observation of the stock 
bins indicating that the supply is 
approaching the re-order point. This 
is easily observed since our “mini- 
mum” reserves actually are wrapped 
and inaccessible without breaking a 
package open. No stock clerk has 
the authority to do this without per- 
mission from supervisors. 

When the stock of any item ap- 
proaches the re-order point, a stock 
clerk pulls from the bin a pre- 
printed, pre-numbered “bin card.” 
He simply writes on it the current 
balance and sends the bin card to the 
stock records clerk. This is an auto- 
matic signal for the clerk to begin the 
re-order procedure. She takes the 
traveling requisition for that stock 
item from the Kardex pocket. In its 
place, she inserts the orange stock 
bin card. A die-cut hole in the 
corner of the pocket allows the file 
clerk to see the orange-colored bin 
card without flipping a pocket open. 

In effect, this is an “out” signal 
marking the pockets from which 
traveling requisitions have been re- 
moved. This done, the clerk moves 
the Graph-A-Matic signal one stop 
to the right to indicate that a new 
stock has been requisitioned. She 
posts the current balance to the “bal- 


ance card” portion of the record 
(which remains in file) and also to 
the traveling requisition and then 
posts the current date to the requisi- 
tion. Referring to past receipts and 
balances, she computes the average 
monthly and annual usage of the 
item, and writes this in a space pro- 
vided on the requisition. She writes 
in the latest date on which the requi- 
sitioning department should take 
action. 

The requisition is sent to the per- 
son authorized to order the stock 
item in question. He writes in the 
quantity which should be re-ordered, 
and sends it to our Purchasing De- 
partment. A buyer simply turns the 
card over, and on the back he finds 
a complete “bidders list’’ or record 
of sources of supply for the item, 
complete with addresses and _ tele- 
phone numbers. If the stock is a 
form or printed document which car- 
ries consecutive serial numbers, the 
last number on hand is also reported 
here. Figures on prior usage are 
immediately available. 


Purchasing 


Once the decision is made to order 
from a particular company, and spec- 
ifications have been audited, the 
buyer simply hands the traveling 
requistion to a clerk. She makes out 
a complete purchase order from the 
information contained on it. This 
includes, for cost accounting pur- 
poses, the ability to apply the correct 
ledger account to which the purchase 
is to be charged. 

A copy of the purchase order goes 
to Accounting, and a copy comes to 
our stock records clerk with the req- 
uisition. The Graph-A-Matic signal 
on the item pocket is moved over 
another stop to show, visually with- 
out flipping the card pockets, that 
the item has been ordered. As a re- 
sult, our buyers are now able to con- 
centrate more on their prime respon- 
sibilities, and delegate clerical work 
to clerks. Sharper, more effective 
buying results, 

In Accounting, a direct and ac- 
curate charge-out of the purchase can 
be made to the proper ledger ac- 
count. Taken from the traveling 
requisition and typed on the pur- 
chase order, the account number is 
immediately available, a factor that 
saves time and improves accuracy. 
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Why You Should Represent 


Companies 
of Pua Fore | 
jb oyalty Group, / 


A 7 


You’ll have outstanding facilities for practically every 
kind of insurance you'll ever write and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 
Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You'll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You’ll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You'll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


+ 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 





The Continental Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company = « 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


. Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York « 


Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited 


. Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Systems, Procedures and People 


CLARENCE J. MYERS 
Chairman of the Board and President 
New York Life Insurance Company 


F WE WERE to analyze the func- 

tions of management—if each of 
us were to make a list of a manager’s 
duties in the broadest terms—I think 
that near the top of all our lists 
would appear two aspects of this job: 
first, the manager must be an idea 
man; second, he must get people to 
carry out ideas so that the ideas may 
become realities. 

In the realm of ideas, I think that 
we and others like us who have man- 
agerial responsibilities in the life in- 
surance business have much to be 
proud of. Our systems and proce- 
dures have been and are being con- 
scientiously reviewed and _ ingen- 
iously revised. Our latest office ma- 
chinery, including electronic sys- 
tems, are quietly revolutionizing our 
clerical operations. It would be hard 
to exaggerate the importance of these 
achievements to our business now 
and in the future. But, and this is 
the point, I am not sure that we have 
made proportionate progress in the 
second of the two managerial tasks 
I’ve mentioned: getting people be- 
hind ideas. There has, of course, 
been a growing consciousness in our 
business of the value of team spirit, 
and a great deal has already been 
done to encourage it. Still, I don’t 
believe we have fully mobilized the 
human creative energies available to 
us in the so-called office end of our 
business. 

I think, moreover, that this is an 
urgent matter, for unless we can 
muster the support—the enthusias- 
tic, creative and cooperative support 
of those who must carry out ideas— 
the ideas themselves, brilliant as they 
may be, will come to nothing, or very 
little, in the long run. In the long 
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run, a procedure or a machine is only 
as good, as useful and productive, as 
the individuals who plan its use. The 
key to progress, as I see it, is pri- 
marily people, and _ secondarily, 
things. Progressive management, as 
I see it, is the art, the skill, the sci- 
ence of encouraging, stimulating, in- 
spiring people to do their best, both 
for themselves and for the organiza- 
tion. 

When we speak of the functions 
of management in the life insurance 
business these days, one of the 
things we have prominently in mind 
is keeping down the cost of doing 
business. To an extent, efficiency 


* is a matter of major concern to any 


business these days, but it has spe- 
cial significance for us in life insur- 
ance. Just about every business is 
faced with the problem of rising 
costs and each business must 
counteract this tendency at least to 
the extent of maintaining its com- 
petitive position. In life insurance, 
we have the additional responsibility 
to keep costs down, for we are deal- 
ing with other people’s money. We 
owe it to our policyowners, who 
place their trust in us, to run an 
efficient operation so we may justify 
and maintain this trust. 

The problem of costs enters sig- 
nificantly into any discussion of the 
wise management of people, for in 
our business compensation to per- 
sonnel is our largest expenditure. 
In my company, for example, over 
85 per cent of our estimated operat- 
ing budget for 1960 is in the form 
of direct compensation. Let me say 
quickly that I don’t mean to imply 
we spend too much on salaries. 
After all, I am myself an interested 
party. I stress the percentage of 
expenditure devoted to compensa- 
tion only to underline the extent of 
our investment in people. 


Important, therefore, as savings 
on things may be, the possibilities 
for efficiency open to us through the 
increasingly intelligent use of people 
is more important still. Even the 
most advanced kinds of electronic 
machinery should not be regarded 
as just cost-saving devices. Ma- 
chinery merely takes the place of 
certain categories of clerical help who 
are, in any case, increasingly scarce. 
At the same time, however, machines 
are in some areas increasing the need 
for more highly skilled and therefore 
better paid specialists. The new ma- 
chinery helps us do many things we 
were not able to do before, and to do 
our work faster; but the over-all ef- 
fect as far as people are concerned 
has been to eliminate human drudg- 
ery and to upgrade many jobs. In 
that sense, our investment in people 
is heavier than ever, and the wise use 
of these increasingly valuable human 
resources is more important than 
ever. 


Management of People 


Again, our efforts to effect, savings 
through the thrifty use of time and 
materials are vitally important, but 
that is only part of the challenge to 
management. It may be that we 
haven’t made as much progress in 
the management of people as we have 
in the management of things, be- 
cause things are much more easily 
measured and evaluated than people. 
A sound procedural innovation may 
save substantial amounts, that can be 
measured and applauded. But how 
can we measure an intangible like 
human morale and the effects of it 
for better or worse? 

My purpose thus far has been two- 
fold: first, to commend the efficient 
use of our material resources, and 
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Systems, People—Continued 


second to reemphasize the impor- 
tance of using our human resources 
wisely and well. Now, nobody, as 
far as I know, has all the answers to 
what constitutes wisdom in the man- 
agement of people, but we can surely 
look at a couple of alternatives. Any 
given approach to the management 
of people involves certain assump- 
tions or attitudes towards people in 
a business situation, or to use a high- 
sounding expression, a philosophy of 
management. Two possible ap- 
proaches afe what I would call man- 
agement by edict and management 
by consent. 

These terms, I admit, are not sus- 
ceptible to rigid definition, but they 
do suggest two different manage- 
ment attitudes towards people. The 
attitude underlying management by 
edict is that the less you tell people 
the better. Management makes its 
decisions in some rarefied atmos- 
phere charged with infallibility and 
orders are then passed down the line 
to those responsible for the execu- 
tion of the orders. Advice from 
below is not solicited and questions 
are not encouraged. Management, 
according to this doctrine, knows 
best—or better still, everything. It 
says, in effect, do as you are told, and 
no nonsense, please. 

Management by edict proceeds on 
a number of assumptions, one of 
which is that only a few people at 
the top of an organization have any 
good ideas. The only comment I will 
make on that assumption now is that 
it just is not true. We know from 
our own experience that valuable 
suggestions can come from practi- 
cally any level of an organization— 
provided, of course, management 
creates the proper atmosphere. 

Management by edict is character- 
ized, too, by a general attitude that 
the manager tends to take towards 
others ; he tends to think of people as 
“employees” rather than as “asso- 
ciates.” The difference in terms may 
seem slight, but the effective differ- 
ence is to my mind enormous. In an 
organization that is run autocrati- 
cally, people tend to be merely “em- 
ployees” rather than fully interested 
“associates.” They tend to have no 
real interest in the enterprise as a 
whole or of doing the very best job 
they can. 
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This suggests still another as- 
sumption underlying management by 
edict—that management need not 
concern itself too much about mak- 
ing jobs interesting. The edict man- 
ager says briskly “people are here to 
do work that has to be done and 
that’s that.” The fallacy of this as- 
sumption, as all of us here know, is 
that you can’t very well get good 
people to do monotonous work and 
you certainly cannot keep them at 
it. In fact I believe that one of the 
biggest challenges to our business 
today is to go on striving for a max- 
imum of variety and interest in our 
office work and to minimize the 
purely routine and repetitive tasks. 


The Concept 


I don’t suppose I have to point 
out that direction by edict is not the 
philosophy of management that is 
recommended these days. Let us 
consider instead, what I have called 
management by consent, a philoso- 
phy that has been steadily gaining 
adherents among managers in our 
own business and others in recent 
years. Management by consent is 
a very broad and comprehensive con- 
cept, so necessarily I can only sug- 
gest now some aspects of what it 
means to me. 

Psychologists tell us that people 
generally use only a small fraction 
of the brainpower they are endowed 
with. It seems to me, therefore, that 
a philosophy of management that 
sets as its objective the liberation of 
this vast untapped potential of 
human creative energy is, to say the 
least, on the right track. A basic 
assumption underlying what I have 
called management by consent is that 
one way to release this energy is for 
the manager to actively involve his 
people in a course of action before 
the course of action is set or, as we 
say these days, finalized. 

This assumption proceeds from 
certain perceptions of people. People 
like to be consulted. We like to be 
asked our opinions on any given sub- 
ject, especially if it relates to our 
work. Being consulted gives us the 
feeling that what we think really 
matters and that, therefore, we as 
individuals matter. That in turn en- 
hances the individual’s personal 
sense of worth and dignity. And it 
is my experience that a man or 


woman tends to live up to the value 
that the boss places on him or her. 

People like to participate. We like 
to be in on a program from its in- 
ception, if possible. We like to see 
the development of a plan and to 
have a hand in its formulation. We 
tend to respond to the challenge that 
any given problem presents. We 
like to compete with others in offer- 
ing possible solutions, and if our own 
particular solution is acceptable, with 
however many modifications, as in- 
dividuals we are positively elated. 
For our contribution is palpably part 
of the final plan. We have had a 
hand in setting a course, and as in- 
dividuals we have a genuine and 
justifiable reason for pride of 
achievement. By the way, psycholo- 
gists tell us, too, that the need for 
achievement is as strong in people, 
generally speaking, as the need for 
food and drink. 


Vested Interest 


Greater than the pride in indi- 
vidual achievement, however, is the 
pride in the plan itselfi—the system 
or procedure—that we have been 
consulted about and have helped to 
shape. This is of overriding impor- 
tance to the organization because 
now the individuals who must carry 
out the program have a vested in- 
terest in it. They actively want the 
program to succeed because by the 
time the program is instituted it is 
in fact the cooperative effort of all 
those whose responsibility it will be 
to make it work. 

By the way, when I speak of the 
importance of consulting people, | 
think of it as a process in stages. 
So-called top management sets the 
tone and the attitude, hopefully, 
seeps through and comes to permeate 
the organization. The important 
thing, as I see it, is that at each level 
of management, the manager will 
feel the advantages of working coop- 
eratively with his people. 

If you doubt the validity of these 
perceptions about people, you may 
want to ask yourself the question: 
Do I prefer being told what to do, 
to being asked what in my opinion 
should be done? 

Management by consent, there- 
fore, requires that the manager, in 
addition to being an idea man, be a 
salesman of his ideas, as well. To 
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us in the life insurance business 
where traditionally selling talent is 
in the field, this may come as a novel 
idea. And not only must we sell 
ideas, but we must pre-sell them. 
There is much talk these days about 
the importance of planning, and to 
my way of thinking, one of the most 
important aspects of planning in 
business is mobilizing intelligent and 
enthusiastic support for an idea. | 
have seen, and I am sure you have 
seen, brilliant ideas fizzle out in prac- 
tice because they were sprung cold, 
so to speak, on people who had had 
no part in their making and there- 
fore no necessary interest in their 
success. I think this reaction is 
natural and understandable, for- 
people tend to resist change, gener- 
ally speaking. And it is my belief 
that resistance to change is more 
easily overcome through open dis- 
cussion, explanation and education 
than by a peremptory order. 


It is sometimes argued that this 
philosophy of management that | 
have called management by consent 
takes too long and is too slow a proc- 
ess. My own feeling is that whatever 
initial time is spent in the process 


of mobilizing consent in the initial 


stages of a program is more than 
made up when the program— 
whether it be a new procedure, cam- 
paign or machine—is put into full 
effect. To my way of thinking, there 
is no substitute for the intelligent and 
enthusiastic support of a_ well-in- 
formed, well-motivated team of men 
and women working together in a 
spirit of cooperation. 


I think that a positive attitude 
towards management by consent is 
more than merely desirable; I think 
that it is more than ever important 
in the life insurance business today. 
Insofar as it is the responsibility of 
management to look ahead, we must 
be vitally concerned not only about 
the effective management of people 
today but about the recruitment and 
development of the future leaders of 
our business. As we all know, there 
is intense competition these days, 
not only among companies but 
among industries, for the bright and 
talented and promising young peo- 
ple who will be the leaders of to- 
morrow. Unless we in life insurance 
continue to create the climate within 
our companies and our industry of 
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Colonial Courthouse, 
Chester, Pa., built 
in 1724 
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Long Years of Service 
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States. Its long years of service go back a half century before the 
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individual opportunity through in- 
dividual expression and_participa- 
tion, we run the risk of losing out in 
this nationwide competition for new, 
young leadership talent. 

The life insurance business has 
been extremely fortunate. We have 
a product, a contract that has been 
called the most ingenious financial 
instrument for thrift and protection 
ever devised by man. We have won 
for our business the trust and confi- 
dence of 115 million policyowners 
who have, in effect, assigned to us 


the financial security of themselves 
and their families. We have at- 
tracted to our business the kind of 
leadership that has inspired and kept 
this trust. It is, as I see it, the re- 
sponsibility of life insurance man- 
agement today to accelerate a proc- 
ess that is already well begun—that 
is, to conduct our affairs in such a 
way that each company is a progres- 
sive, well-knit team of creative indi- 
viduals devoted to the integrity of 
the business and to the best interests 
of our policyowners. 
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Personal Business—from page 18 


about others, about this business 
we're in and the opportunities it 
holds for us. I know that a certain 
percentage who qualify for MDRT 
fade away and fail to become Life 
members. Lack of proper work hab- 
its is probably the No. 1 reason—but 
next in importance, I believe, is one’s 
own mental attitude. Is the ambition 
and determination strong enough, 
plus the moral support from the 
other member of the firm at home? 
Is there the willingness to pay the 
price to become proficient, to become 
a CLU, and to continue to improve 
oneself as the years go along? Is 
there the patience that is necessary 
during the early years until one does 
become proficient ? 

I think the first essential is that 
we must really enjoy what we are 
doing, and that we must derive more 
satisfaction from helping our clients 
and their beneficaries than from any 
other type of work we could be 
doing. We all have discouragements 
and disappointments and we all have 
slump periods—it doesn’t matter 
whether we are new or old in the 
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business. There are, however, two 
elementary antidotes I might sug- 
gest: One is to try to always remem- 
ber that each interview will average 
a certain number of dollars whether 
the prospect buys now or later—or 
not at all. The law of averages will 
work for us as long as we are con- 
scientiously working, and have a 
prospect file system that brings up 
cards each day for us to make those 
calls. The other suggestion I would 
make, when the slump or discourage- 
ment blues hit us, is to remember the 
importance of feeling successful. 
People like to do business with one 
who is successful and busy and 
whose time is valuable. 


Planning Ahead 


Looking at ourselves on the ques- 
tion of prospecting I wonder if 
we are doing our prospecting the 
easiest way, and if we are planning 
it so that the future years will show 
a steady increase in our average size 
sale? Let me say first that if we 
want our annual volume to grow 
consistently, our first objective 
should be to write at least one hun- 
dred cases a year; this, combined 
with an increasing average size pol- 
icy, will assure continuing qualifica- 
tion in the MDRT. 

But what is the easiest way to ac- 
complish this? I believe it is by de- 
veloping groups of people who have 
a common interest—groups in the 
same profession or business, groups 
of key or supervisory employees 
working for the same employer, 
groups of any kind who know each 
other well and share the same prob- 
lems and interests. In groups such 
as these there is no cold canvassing. 
As we go from one prospect to an- 
other, all we need to introduce our- 
selves is to mention the names of 
others in the group with whom we 
have done business. These groups 
of business and professional men 
should be chosen from the stand- 
point of their present or future finan- 
cial position. 

Likewise, in our individual pros- 
pecting and in asking for referred 
leads, we should try to qualify them 
financially. The one qualification I 
ask in seeking names of prospects is 
that they are prospering now or are 

likely to prosper in the future. We 
are fortunate to be in a business in 





which we can plan the type of clien- 
tele we desire for the future—but I 
think many of us have not been suf- 
ficiently selective, and the result is 
that our business has grown up like 
Topsy. I think we all find that most 
of our clients are happy to give us 
names of friends who are doing well 
or are prospects for the future. I 
find I am more successful in getting 
names, however, if I can put a defi- 
nite qualifying thought in my re- 
quest. Sometimes we have to help 
them, too. 

There is one sales idea that has 
come about through my not wanting 
to make evening calls, and over the 
years it has produced business in at 
least 75% of the cases. It is a simple 
proposal form on which we list as 
assumptions the various facts com- 
prising the prospect’s financial situa- 
tion, his present benefits and cov- 
erages, together with the needs for 
immediate cash and monthly income 
in event of his death. These are 
briefly and simply set forth in such a 
way that the prospect’s wife cannot 
disagree when she and her husband 
read it over together. We call it a 
Proposal Memorandum, and the em- 
phasis is put on the assumptions 
which we would make if we were 
talking to them in person. 


Taking Stock 


How do we know how we are 
doing? Do we review our records at 
the end of each year, in order that 
we can improve on them in the year 
to come, in order that we may better 
plan for the future? I have found 
it helpful to do this—and, in the 
event that a type of activity review 
such as mine may be helpful to you, 
I'll give you my breakdown for 1959. 
In 1959, excluding group, I paid for 
132 cases, of which 36 were on new 
clients for $700,000, representing 
25.6% of the volume. There were 
96 cases on old clients for $2,032,- 
000, representing 74.4% of the vol- 
ume, and this included $1,006,000.00 
in conversions from term insurance. 
I try to keep my ratio of cases ap- 
proximately 25% on new clients and 
75% on old clients. Based on the 
number of years I have been in the 
business, this is a healthy ratio, and I 
feel it is important that I add that 
percentage of new clients annually 
to offset the mortality or lack of fur- 
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ther insurance needs among the older 
clients. 


In 1959, my average size case 
was $20,700. If I can maintain or 
increase that average and still write 
125 to 150 cases, I cannot fail to 
write a satisfactory volume each 
year. These figures are broken down 
into the various purposes for which 
the insurance was purchased, and 
these were the totals for 1959: 


(a) Business Insurance—there 
were thirteen cases, with an average 
of $51,150 per case, 24.3% of the 
total volume. 

Obviously this is the most desir- 
able type of business from the stand- 
point of volume and commissions. 
However, I have never felt it was 
wise for me to concentrate on busi- 
ness insurance because it is often 
competitive and disappointing in the 
final outcome, and it requires con- 
siderable time. I feel it is wiser for 
me to concentrate on personal busi- 
ness, and to look for business insur- 
ance needs after an individual has 
become a client. 


(b) Insurance for Estate Taxes :— 


there were sixteen cases, with an av- . 


erage of approximately $30,000 per 
case, 17.4% of the total volume. 

This field has been a growing one 
for me, and includes coverage on 
wives, purchased by the husbands, 
to fund the wife’s tax liability. 
There is a great amount of insurance 
waiting to be written for tax fund- 
ing, and we should be on the lookout 
for such situations. 


(c) Juvenile Insurance—last year 
there were seven cases, with an av- 
erage of $14,000, 3.6% of the total 
volume. 

This was usually twenty or thirty 
Pay on a child or children of a client 
who wanted to give them a start on 
their future life insurance programs. 
I found that the future insurability 
options had quite a strong appeal. 
There’s lots more of this business to 
be done if we would think about it 
more often. 


(d) Insurance on Personal Pro- 
grams—this produced 96 cases, with 
an average of $15,560, 54.7% of the 
total volume. 

This average per case is $5,140 
under the over-all average, which 
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proves the fact that one must also 
devote part of his efforts on business 
insurance and tax cases to increase 
the size of his average case and his 
total volume. We found also that the 
average premium and commission 
per $1,000 were higher on the busi- 
ness and tax cases, partly due to 
higher average ages, and also due to 
the fact that a corporation or wealthy 
individual feels less strain in paying 


a substantial premium than does the 
average individual who is concerned 
with the expenses of raising a family. 
Nevertheless, the personal program 
is the backbone of life insur- 
ance, and if we render a conscien- 
tious service we will have the entree 
to the corporation and partnership 
cases as those needs occur and can 
always be sure of a substantial repeat 
business every year. 
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HERE IS GREAT excitement these 

days among medical researchers 
—a sort of contagious optimism that 
is hard to describe. At the 1960 Na- 
tional Health Forum, a four-day 
meeting that focused on the health 
of older people, I heard eminent re- 
search scientists mention the ages to 
which we might soon be living—90 
years, 100, 125, even 150 years— 
these were figures I heard soberly 
suggested by serious and well- 
qualified men." 


Past Record 


While such anticipations may 
sound far-fetched, it must be re- 
membered that there is a past record 
of solid accomplishment as one basis 
for the great present optimism of 
medical researchers. In 1900 Ameri- 
cans lived, on an average, to about 
age 47. At present, the average ex- 
pectation of life is about 70 years. So 
the startling fact is that in only 60 
years, the average expectation of life 
has been increased by about 23 years 
—a gain of nearly four years per 
decade. 

But—it is sometimes argued— 
past progress in extending human 
life has come mainly through con- 
quering infectious disease, particu- 
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larly the killers of infancy and of 
those at the younger ages. In fact, 
between one month and two score 
years of age, mortality rates are com- 
ing close to zero.? However, to deal 
with the chronic and degenerative 


* conditions that plague people in late 


maturity—the argument goes—is an 
entirely different matter. Progress, 
we are told, cannot be expected to 
come so rapidly against the very 
complex health problems of old age 
that are so closely intertwined with 
the very process of growing old it- 
self. In support of this view, the fact 
that life expectancy has not increased 
greatly at age 65 or over, since the 
beginning of the century, is some- 
times cited. At age 70, for instance, 
there has been only a two-year gain. 

Despite the plausibility of this line 
of argument, those close to medical 
research give it scant credence. At 
the beginning of the century diseases 
of infancy and childhood were the 
most. dramatic and most dreaded. 
The big guns of medical research 
were trained on them, and those dis- 
eases were virtually knocked out. As 
a consequence, continues the rebut- 
tal, it is the diseases of old age that 
are now dramatic and dreaded. 
True, they have not yet been con- 
quered, but the big research guns 
are now leveled against them, and 
they too will go down. While heart 
disease, cancer and the other diseases 
being attacked today may be more 


complex than yesterday’s enemies, 
the research of today is much better 
financed, and the research workers 
are much more numerous, much bet- 
ter trained, and with much better 
equipment. Even more rapid prog- 
ress than in the past is confidently 
expected by many. 

Will lengthening life simply mean 
additional years or decades of senil- 
ity for the millions and millions of 
Americans who may soon be living 
into their 80’s and 90’s and beyond? 
Will there be a booming demand for 
wheel chairs ? 


Good Health 


To this type of question.the an- 
swer of medical science is a resound- 
ing “No.” At the Health Forum | 
mentioned, there was at least as 
much optimism for positive good 
health among the aged and aging as 
there was for increased length of 
life. In the last fifty years there has 
been a very noticeable “youthening” 
of the elderly, and this process is 
confidently expected to continue, 
maybe at an even faster pace than 
heretofore. 

Today’s man of 60 is perhaps as 
healthy and youthful, at least in many 
ways, as yesterday’s man of 45. Can- 
not tomorrow’s man of 75 be equally 
so? The possibility certainly seems to 
exist. In fact, a recent Health In- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Extending Life—Continued 


formation Foundation study con- 
cludes with the words, “If present 
trends continue, the outlook for 
further progress and better health is 
certain.” ® 

“From a mental standpoint, eld- 
erly persons who keep up their in- 
terest in life remain about as bright 
and creative as ever.” * Moreover, 
those who do remain alert, and with 
a will to live, doubtless stand a much 
better chance of living on than do 
those who fall into resigned and de- 
spondent attitudes. 

Let me now take a moment to 
ask whether there may not be a sort 
of “sonic barrier’ to this business of 
extending the length of human life. 
Some experts think so. Among the 
billions of human beings who now in- 
habit, or have inhabited, this planet, 
perhaps not a one has_ reached 
110 years of age or much beyond.® 
At least there is little proof of people 
living longer; what “proofs” there 
are usually turn out to be highly 
dubious, when investigated. 

What I am trying to suggest is 
that even if the babies most favorably 
endowed by heredity could somehow 
live their lives under ideal condi- 
tions, with a perfect diet and com- 
pletely free from disease, they might 
nevertheless all be dead by 110— 
with the cause of death a sort of all- 
over wearing out.® Like the “traces 
of age” in the famous one-hoss shay, 
death would come from— 

“A general flavor of mild decay, 
But nothing local, as one might say.” 


Basic Biology 


However, most medical research- 
ers do not seem to worry much about 
any such real or imaginary ‘sonic 
barrier.” Hardening of the arteries 
was once considered to be an in- 
herent part of the aging process; it 
is now regarded as a disease. Medical 
research is, in fact, getting closer and 
closer to the basic biology of aging, 
and big break-throughs into new 
areas of knowledge can come at any 
time. How long the long-lived men 
of the past may have lived is simply 
not now considered germane to what 
medical research may accomplish in 
the future. In short, if there is some- 
thing like a “sonic barrier’ to the 
lengthening of human life, then it 
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should be viewed only as a barrier 
and not as an impassable stone wall. 

Amid the welter of divergent 
views and predictions, just what 
should one anticipate? Here it is 
each man to his own opinion. No 
one can possibly know what discov- 
eries and inventions that have not yet 
been made, are going to be made 
hereafter. But some degree of fur- 
ther progress does seem to a safe bet 
—both as a continuance of present 
trends and as a product of the very 
large amount of high-quality re- 
search now going on. 


Continued Progress 


What about the degree or rate of 
progress? My guess is that the past 
trend of about four years added to 
life expectancy each decade will con- 
tinue without much change for at 
least the rest of this century. This 
guess implies that life expectancy 
will go up from about 70 years now 
to about 74 in 1970 and on up to 
about 86 by the year 2000. By that 
time there would certainly have to be 
a greatly increased proportion of 
centenarians to offset those dying 
before age 86. I will not try to guess 
what will happen after the year 2000 
A. D., but barring catastrophe, prog- 
ress will hardly come to an end at 
that time. 

My figure of about 86 for life ex- 
pectancy in the year 2000 reflects a 
somewhat less optimistic view than 
seems common among medical re- 
search workers. On the other hand, 
it is nearly ten years higher than the 
results under a “low mortality” as- 
sumption in a study made a few years 
ago by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration.* That study, however, as- 
sumed little progress would be made 
in the conquest of heart disease and 
cancer at the older ages. 


Conservative Bias 


Incidentally, there has been a 
“persistently conservative bias” in 
past forecasts of life expectancy. A 
critical study made at Stanford Uni- 
versity a few years ago calls atten- 
tion to the grievous past errors of 
various experts, and concludes, “If 
there is danger of going to optimistic 
extremes, thus far the restraint of 
optimism has been overdone.” § 

How about health and vigor at the 
upper ages in the years to come? 





Here my guess is that the terminal 
years of seriously declining vigor 
will continue to be about the same 
proportion of the average individ- 
ual’s adult lifetime as at present. If 
65 was a good retirement age in 
1935, a somewhat higher figure 
would be more appropriate today, 
and if progress continues, a still 
higher figure would be better tomor- 
row. 

And that brings me to the final 
item I would like to comment on— 
the impact of lengthening life on re- 
tirement programs, both public and 
private. First, though, let me call 
attention to a rather striking passage 
in the draft report of the McNamara 
Subcommittee.® It is brought out 
that “As of 1960, for every 100 peo- 
ple aged 60 to 64 there are about 34 
persons 80 years of age or more.” 
The report adds that, “One of the 
implications of such statistics is that 
older Americans on the eve of their 
own retirement increasingly — will 
have have even older relatives still 
alive and thus potential dependents 
for whom they might be responsi- 
ble.” We are already coming to have 
two living generations on the pension 
rolls. 


Retirement Age 


As this trend toward longer life 
goes on, then at some point we must 
begin to reconsider the common re- 
tirement age of 65. Such a reexam- 
ination has already been started in 
the social security systems of a num- 
ber of foreign countries. In at least 
one country—Denmark—a_proce- 
dure of gradually increasing the min- 
imum retirement age has already 
been instituted. 

Meanwhile, any further reductions 
in the social security retirement ages 
in the United States would be sheer 
folly. It is also important that the 
retirement test be maintained and en- 
forced, so that—as mentioned by 
Robert J. Myers in a recent paper— 
“persons cannot both receive the 
pension at a relatively low age and 
also continue in gainful employment 
at full earnings.” 1° 

So far as private retirement pro- 
grams are concerned, I hope to avoid 
taking sides in the controversial 
question of whether retirement 
should be compulsory or whether 
some flexibilities should exist. In 
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either case, most of what I said about 
social security is applicable. It is 
none too early to begin studying 
whether and how retirement ages 
might be raised. At the same time, 
those concerned with private pension 
programs must become aware of the 
impact of expected declines in mor- 
tality upon their future costs. In 
private plans more than in social 
security, however, it might prove 
possible—at least on a temporary 
basis—merely to recognize the 
higher costs that seem to be coming 
and to arrange to meet them. 


More Awareness 


In conclusion, let me stress the 
need for more public awareness of 
what is going on in medical research 
as well as for more public awareness 
of the impact the changes now going 
on can have on retirement programs. 
We may be happy that our chances of 
living to extreme old age are improv- 
ing, but we must be prepared to pay 
the costs—by working longer, by 
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contributing more to retirement pro- 
grams, and perhaps by both. 


1“The weight of such opinion is considerable 

and cannot be disregarded,” stated Wilmer A 
Jenkins and Edward A. Lew, after reviewing a 
number of optimistic comments by health scien- 
tists in presenting ‘‘A New Mortality Basis for 
Annuities” to the Society of Actuaries in 1949. 
Page 413 in Volume I of Transactions. 


2In the middle years there have also been 
some significant gains. For instance, the con- 
quering of infectious disease has tended to fore- 
stall degenerative disease in some measure, while 
medicine has made progress in learning to pro- 
long life in many types of cases where a complete 
cure is not now attainable. See ‘Mortality 
Trends and Prospects and their Implications” 
by Mortimer Spiegelman in The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
March, 1958, pages 25-33. 


3 Measuring Health Levels in the United States, 
1900-1958, by Odin W. Anderson and Monroe 
Lerner. 


3 4 From Look Forward to Your Retirement, a 
pamphlet issued by the U. 8. Chamber of Com- 
merce, page 2. 


5 In a study of “Mortality Experience of 
Union Civil War Veterans,”’ Robert J. Myers and 
Louis O. Shudde state “. . . the maximum age 
was 110 [which is] consistent with the conclusions 
of many experts that age 110 is probably about 


the highest that any human being has attained— 
at least in modern times—despite some rather 
fantastic claims of 150 or more, generally by 
persons living in isolated regions or relatively 
uneducated.” Page 65 of Volume VII of Trans- 
actions of the Society of Actuaries. 


6 In Length of Life by Louis I. Dublin, Alfred 
J. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman, it is stated 
in Chapter 1, “For there is a natural span of 
life, a limit, vaguely defined, it is true, but 
nevertheless inescapable, beyond which even in 
the most favorable circumstances human life 
cannot extend.” ° 


7 Illustrative United States Population Projec 
tions (Actuarial Study No. 46) by T. N. E. 
Greville. Division of the Actuary, Social Security 
Administration, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, May 1957. 


8 The Population Upsurge in the United 
States by Joseph S. Davis, War-Peace Pamphlet 
No. 12 of the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. 


9 Committee Print, The Aged and Aging in 
the United States: A National Problem. A report 
by the Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, United States Senate, pursuant to 
S. Res. 65 (86th Congress, First Session). Page 20. 


10 “The Effect of a Sudden Change in Mortal- 
ity and A Compensating Change in Fertility on 
Old-Age Pension Costs,” from the Proceedings 
of the Second International Conference of Social 
Security Actuaries and _ Statisticians, Rome, 
October, 1959. This paper is also drawn upon 
at other points in the address. 
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Social Legislation—from page 23 


happily pay the high taxes required 
or will they demand substantial in- 
creases in benefits so that they in 
turn will enjoy bargains similar to 
the ones which our generation has 
voted for itself? What is the over-all 
impact of the social insurance pro- 
gram on capital accumulation, invest- 
ment, and economic growth? We are 
approaching some of the answers— 
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but still have a long way to go in in- 
creasing our knowledge in this area. 

I am happy to report, however, 
that a beginning is being made. The 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in New York City—one of 
the world’s leading non-profit re- 
search organizations—has recently 
initiated a broad examination of our 
public and private pension structure 
and its impact on our economy. 


Medical Care 


The last point I wish to develop 
may be the most important one of 
all, namely, a recognition of the full 
implication of some of the legislation 
being proposed. Nowhere can this 
be better done than on the issue of 
medical care for the aged. It is on 
this issue that the debate over the 
proper role of government is pres- 
ently most spirited and most clearly 
drawn. 

Why this should be so is obvidus. 
We know that the demand for medi- 
cal care is great and growing. Today 
we have some sixteen million people 
in the United States aged 65 and 
over ; by 1975, the number will reach 
twenty million. As a group, the eld- 
erly both need and spend consider- 
ably more than the average of all 
ages on medical care—at a time 
when, because of advancing technol- 
ogy in the medical sciences, the cost 
of that care is high and increasing. 

We also know that our politicians 
are attuned to the political facts of 
life and our older people are a tre- 
mendous reservoir of political power. 

And lastly we know that the de- 
mand for greater provision of medi- 
cal care by the government is really 
part and parcel of the _ still 
broader drift toward increased 
government participation in all 
phases of life that I mentioned 
earlier—a drift which has been ac- 
celerated by political expediency and 
encouraged by articulate presenta- 
tion of some strongly held beliefs by 
certain special groups within our 
population. Among these groups, 
confidence in private initiative and 
intelligence is sadly lacking ; and the 
medical care issue is but one of many 
battle fronts they have chosen on 
which to wage this fight for more 
government control. 

I should like to emphasize that no 
one can properly or fairly object to 





adequate provision being made to 
care for our older citizens in need of 
medical services. This is obvious, 
but it is not the issue. Let us look at 
the actual issue more closely. Let 
us examine specifically the major 
proposals made regarding medical 
care for the aged. In the closing days 
of the August session of the Con- 
gress there were several such pro- 
posals to which public attention was 
primarily directed. 

First, there was the Kerr Bill, 
backed by conservative Democrats 
and Republicans, which sought to 
expand the existing medical care 
provisions for the 2.4 million persons 
now on old-age assistance rolls. It 
also initiated Federal participation in 
state aid in an entirely new area—to 
those oldsters not on old-age assist- 
ance whose income and resources 
were insufficient to meet their nec- 
essary medical expenses. Qualifica- 
tion for aid for this new category was 
dependent on need and was to be de- 
termined independently by the sev- 
eral states. Potentially ten million 
might be eligible. All costs were to 
be met from general revenue. 

Second, there was the Forand- 
Morse Bill which sought to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide, as 
a matter of right, extensive hospital, 
nursing and surgical benefits to the 
twelve million persons over 65 now 
receiving old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. The benefits were 
to be financed by increasing payroll 
taxes for both employers and em- 
ployees by one quarter of one per- 
cent. 


Compromise Amendment 


Later in the session, a Kennedy- 
Anderson compromise amendment 
was offered to the Kerr Bill, seeking 
to incorporate some provisions of the 
Forand-Morse Bill. The amendment 
sought to reduce the scope of bene- 
fits in the Forand Bill and raise the 
minimum age limit to 68 thereby 
limiting eligibility to about nine mil- 
lion persons. 

Third, there was the contributory 
insurance plan proposed by Senator 
Javits. This plan sought to cover a 
wide range of medical and hospital 
services and would have authorized 
Federal-state aid to help individuals 
defray the cost of private, voluntary 
health insurance programs. The plan 
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covered the needy aged as well as 
persons over 65 whose individual or 
joint annual income was below 
$3,000 or $4,500 respectively. Sena- 
tor Javits estimated that 13.4 million 
persons would be covered by his pro- 
posal. 

After much debate and publicity, 
including factually inaccurate edi- 
torials, Congress rejected both the 
social security and the equally broad 
contributory insurance approaches to 
financing and providing medical care 
for the aged. It passed instead, in 
the form of a compromise amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act, the 
Kerr Bill which permits the Federal 
government to furnish the states a 
significant degree of financial assist- 
ance in paying for medical care for 
those on public assistance and in 
helping other aged who may at one 
time or another be unable to pay for 
necessary medical care. 


Still a Key Issue 


The fact that Congress has passed 
a bill rejecting the social security ap- 
proach to medical care for the aged 
is most heartening but it does not 
mean that such approach is gone and 


forgotten. On the contrary, it re- ° 


mains very much a key issue. Lead- 
ing spokesmen for both parties have 
promised to keep it alive. 

Since this approach to medical 
care for the aged is to continue as an 
issue, let us examine briefly a few of 
its implications. 

First, there is the implied (and 
sometimes expressed) opinion that 
private insurance has not done the 
health insurance job and cannot do 
it. It is perhaps true that life insur- 
ance lagged for a time in fulfilling its 
obligations in this regard. But in re- 
cent years great and impressive 
progress has been made. Let us take 
a quick look at the statistical record. 
Our vast, voluntary health insurance 
movement makes available a wide 
choice of health insurance services 
to protect against the unpredictable 
incidence of medical expenses. Pub- 
lic confidence in this movement is 
demonstrated by its widespread ac- 
ceptance and by wide reliance on vol- 
untary health insurance. 

In the last twenty years coverage 
has grown to the point where nearly 
130 million persons now have some 
form of coverage. One hundred and 
eighteen million persons have health 

(Continued on the next page) 
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insurance for both hospital and sur- 
gical expenses ; and some 27 million 
have the extensive benefits of major 
medical expense insurance which 
was only in the very early experi- 
mental stage as recently as ten years 
ago. Aggregate benefits under vol- 
untary health insurance for the pay- 
ment of medical and hospital bills 
will be in the neighborhood of $5 
billion in 1960. About 60 percent of 
the total hospital income received 
from all private patients comes di- 
rectly from insurance benefits. 

The private insurers have also ad- 
vanced rapidly and effectively into 
the whole area of health coverage for 
the aged. According to the Health 
Insurance Institute, almost 50 per- 
cent of the aged now have some form 
of private health insurance. The 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare estimates that by 1965, 70 
percent of the aged will have pri- 
vate health insurance. It is interest- 
ing to note that this latter figure is 
the identical percentage of the aged 
that the Secretary estimates would 


receive health benefits if the OASI 
program were extended as pre- 
scribed by the Forand Bill. 

If we omit those who do not want 
or need insurance, such as public 
assistance recipients (who may re- 
ceive their medical care at govern- 
ment expense), those in institutions, 
and the wealthy, then by the end of 
this year the proportion covered by 
some form of voluntary health in- 
surance will reach 65 percent. If the 
preserit rate of growth continues, the 
proportion will be 80 percent by 
1970. With improvement in num- 
bers covered, improvement in quality 
of coverage is also developing. Early 
experiments started with small ben- 
efits, but these are rapidly being en- 
larged and improved. The future 
will show progressive improvement 
in quality as well as in numbers cov- 
ered, as sound ways for handling a 
difficult insurance field are perfected. 

It is also well to observe that the 
situation of our aged is not as bleak 
as some would have us _ believe. 
Their income and asset resources 
have been steadily improving and the 
aged in the future should be in a 





still better position. Almost all will 
be eligible for social security benefits 
and they will be receiving the larger 
benefits of our current provisions. 
Furthermore, the increasing volume 
of supplementary private pensions 
will be maturing and add to their re- 
tirement incomes. Many own their 
homes and have other assets and sav- 
ings. Thus, for many, the financial 
means for carrying on their volun- 
tary health insurance after retire- 
ment is available. For many of 
these, employer contributions toward 
the cost of post-retirement health 
benefits are already helping offset 
what the pensioner’s cost otherwise 
would be and will increasingly do so 
in the future. 


Government Should Help 


For those without such financial 
resources we would agree that gov- 
ernment should help. Thus, we were 
happy to see the passage of the re- 
cently enacted bill which brings sig- 
nificant assistance, through Federal 
help to the states, to those among 
our aged who need it most. This 
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gets to the heart of the problem with- 
out requiring a vast subsidy program 
for those millions who can and 
should take care of themselves. 

It preserves the field of private 
medicine and does not displace our 
voluntary health insurance agencies. 
And it makes unnecessary a further 
invasion of individual responsibility 
and private initiative by the govern- 
ment through a compulsory socal 
security scheme. 

It is the spectacle of a government 
ever encroaching on our way of life 
that is our real concern. The social 
security approach to providing for 
and financing medical care for the 
aged would represent a real and dis- 
tinct departure from the present 
mode of operation. It would repre- 
sent a shift in eniphasis from a vol- 
untary to a compulsory contribution 
for health insurance. It would rep- 
resent a shift from personal respon- 
sibility for our own health care to 
state responsibility for it. 

And in so doing it would also es- 
tablish a new principle with respect 
to social security operation in this 
country. Under our present system, 
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only dollar income benefits are pro- 
vided. Under this alternative propo- 
sal, the system would be broadened 
to provide benefits in kind as well— 
which would take us beyond the ba- 
sic floor of protection philosophy of 
the original Act. The government 
would be involved in the direct pro- 
vision of hospital and medical care 
services for a broad class of individ- 
uals. I question seriously whether 
the best interests of all are served by 
thus shifting responsibility for the 
provision of health and medical care 
from citizens family and established 
private organizations to the Federal 
government. 

If the principle were accepted, 
where would it end? Would not its 
acceptance in the form of limited 
health benefits for the aged lead in- 
evitably in the future toward ex- 
pansion to cover all forms of medical 
care under a universal system for the 
entire population? The history of 
social security has shown how politi- 
cal pressures inevitably build up to 
broader and broader programs. 

It seems to me that this proposal 
represents a disturbing challenge 


to our whole way of life. This would 
be putting a real big foot in the door 
which could open it wide for a head- 
long rush for a whole parade of pro- 
posals that are just waiting outside. 
And once underway, in full swing, 
we would be hard put to recognize 
what is left of individual initiative, 
personal responsibility, and the free 
enterprise system. 


Individual Initiative 


Is this what we want to happen to 
America? Is this to be the fulfill- 
ment of the ideas and principles of 
our founding fathers? 

I think not. Our greatness as a 
nation and as a people lies not in 
taking the left turn in the road to- 
ward the welfare state but in keep- 
ing on course toward still greater in- 
dividual initiative, freedom, and 
responsibility—the only course that 
leads ultimately to the security we 
all so much desire. This can be done 
and at the same time make sure that 
no aged fellow citizen will lack 
needed medical attention. 

Let us ponder these things in our 
hearts. 
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Oklahoma Supreme Court Rules That 
Prior Illness Must Be Active or Mani- 
fest Before Voiding Policy 


HE INSURED, one Cunningham, 

had been issued a policy of hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance on 
October 11, 1955. 


On January 28, 1957, he was con- 
fined to a hospital for removal of 
prostate gland and for treatment of 
diabetes. He was actually admitted 
to the hospital for the prostate gland 
trouble, and upon examination was 
found to have a diabetic condition 
and was placed on a diet. The facts 
revealed that in 1926 he had a 2 per- 
cent sugar in his blood shown by 
physical examination taken in con- 
nection for application for work, and 
that such condition did not trouble 
him further. In 1950 he had an ap- 
pendectomy and was tested for sugar 
in the bleod, but none was found. In 
1955 he was under treatment for 
arthritis of the spine. In the applica- 
tion he stated that he had not previ- 
ously been troubled with kidney 
disease, arthritis, and several other 
items, including diabetes. 

Based on this history the insur- 
ance company seeks to avoid liability 
on the policy by reason of such mis- 
representations and that they were 
material to the risk. The policy had 
provided that liability would not at- 
tach for illness that was active or 
manifest prior to 15 days after the 
policy was issued. 
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The Legal Spotlight 


The insured filed suit to recover 
for his expenses and, upon trial, re- 
covered a judgment and the insur- 
ance company appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma wherein 
Justice Welch wrote the opinion 
affirming the decision of the trial 
court. 

The court stated that the burden 
of proof is upon the insurance com- 
pany, relying on a defense such as 
misrepresentation, to plead and 


- prove the facts necessary to sustain 


its defense, and that such matters 
are for the jury if there is any evi- 
dence at all in the record to sustain 
same. 

The rule concerning the origin of 
illness is as follows, quoting from the 
syllabus by the court: 

“A clause in an insurance policy 
providing for payment of expenses 
resulting from sickness, the cause of 
which originated while the policy 
was in force and more than fifteen 
days after issuance, will be strictly 
construed against the insurer, and 
the cause of the illness originates 
when it becomes active or manifests 
itself or when one learned in medi- 
cine can, with reasonable accuracy, 
diagnose the illness as _ serious 
enough for treatment, and not at an 
earlier date when the medical cause 
might or may have had its origin.” 

In this case it appears without dis- 
pute that the hospital confinement 
did result from the prostate gland 
trouble which had never been diag- 
nosed prior thereto. As to the dia- 
betes, the insured did not suffer any 
ill effects from that disease from 
1926 until nearly a year after the 
policy was issued. 





The jury’s verdict for the plain- 
t'ff included a determination of all 
questions concerning misrepresenta- 
tion and the court is unable to say 
that there was an entire absence of 
proof tending to show plaintiff’s 
right to recovery. 

Allied Reserve Life Ins. Co., 
Plaintiff-in-Error v. Cunningham, 
Defendant-in-Error. Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court, September 21, 1960. 
4 CCH Life Cases 2d, p. 1170. 
Abernathy & Baker, Kenneth Aber- 
nathy, Charles C. Baker, Federal 
National Bank Building, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma for Plaintiff-in-Error ; 
Richard James, 310 West 3rd Street, 
Stroud, Oklahoma for Defendant-in- 
Error. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court Rules 

That Last Named Beneficiary on De- 

ceased Policy Entitled to Proceeds in 
Interpleader Suit 


The deceased, one Joseph F. 
Daino, had a group life insurance 
policy with Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, issued by Metro- 
politan to Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. The first beneficiary that 
Daino named on the policy was his 
wife, Rose F. Daino. The deceased 
divorced Rose in 1957, and subse- 
quently married one Saveria Maz- 
zara Daino in Caronia, Province of 
Messina, Italy, on January 7, 1958. 
Subsequent to this marriage, he 
changed the beneficiary on his group 
policy to Saveria. The original cer- 
tificate that had been given him by 
the company and employer, was and 
still remained in the hands of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


first wife, Rose. The policy provided 
that the company would issue certi- 
ficates showing the insurance and 
that such certificate must be returned 
to the company for appropriate en- 
dorsement if beneficiary was 
changed. It provided that any em- 
ployee may change the beneficiary by 
filing written notice with the em- 
ployer, accompanied by the certifi- 
cate, and consent of the beneficiary 
shall not be requisite to any change 
of beneficiary. The policy further 
provided that the employee’s certi- 
ficate is non-assignable and the in- 
surance benefits are non-assignable 
prior to loss. 


After Joseph Daino’s death on 
April 27, 1958, his first wife, Rose, 
made claim to the proceeds of the 
policy, alleging that a gift of the in- 
surance certificate had been made to 
her, and stated that any subsequent 
changes of beneficiary are invalid be- 
cause this was a completed gift in 


1951, and further that the changes of 
the beneficiary were not made in 
compliance with the terms of the 
policy. 

The insurance company inter- 
pleaded the funds and brought the 
second wife, Saveria, into the litiga- 
tion for a complete determination of 
all rights. The lower court, after 
trial, held in favor of the second wife 
and Rose, the first wife, appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
There a per curiam decree was rend- 
ered by the court, affirming the ac- 
tion of the lower court in favor of the 
second wife. 

The court stated that it is a well- 
established principle that a valid 
change of beneficiary is conclusive 
as a matter of law against any claim 
by the original beneficiary, and simi- 
larly, it is well recognized that the 
beneficiary of a contract of insurance 
has no greater rights than are pro- 
vided in the policy. In this case, the 
policy declares that the certificate is 
non-assignable, and accordingly, the 
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gift basis of the claimant’s claim, 
must fall. 

The court then stated that the 
certificate being unavailable to sur- 
render for the change in beneficiary 
would not defeat the purpose of the 
requested change by the deceased in- 
sured to name his second wife as 
beneficiary. A duplicate certificate 
had been issued to the insured, and it 
was used to accomplish whatever 
purpose was stated in the policy for 
the certificate. To hold otherwise 
would be contrary to the expressed 
purpose of the policy in providing for 
change of beneficiaries. Thus the 
Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
currently named beneficiary. 

Daino, Plaintiff, Appellant, Daino, 
Interplead Claimant, Appellee v. 
Atlantic Refining Co., et al, Defend- 
ants, Appellees. Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, Eastern District No. 
152, January Term, 1960. 4 CCH 
Life Cases 2d, p. 1177. 

Owen B. Rhoads, Gordon W. Ger- 
ber, Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers 
& Rhoads, 1600 Three Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania, 
for Appellees Atlantic Refining Co. 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Frank Carano, Milton H. Kunken, 
Carano & Kunken, Room 1200, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 


Pennsylvania for  Interpleaded 
Claimant Daino. 
DISC GIRLS 


THE WARM AND moving story of 
how thirty working women put their 
leisure time and secretarial skills to 
work for one of the nation’s out- 
standing international figures—Dr. 
Thomas A. Dooley of MEDICO— 
is featured in the December issue of 
Today’s Secretary. 

“Disc Girls for Dooley” describes 
the work of Miss Teresa Gallagher, 
a secretary at the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in New York 
and her volunteer team, who have 
given more than 4,000 hours time 
during the past several months to 
this humanitarian cause. 

MEDICO (Medical International 
Cooperative Organization), founded 
in 1958, currently supports seven- 
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teen medical projects in twelve na- 
tions around the world. 


Disc Girls for Dooley gets its 
name from the two-way correspond- 
ence exchange between Dr. Dooley 
in Laos and thousands of “fans” in 
the U. S. He dictates all mail on his 
SoundScriber portable dictating ma- 
chine; the recording discs, in turn, 
are air-mailed to New York. Back 
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in the U. S., Teresa Gallagher and 
her team process and transcribe the 
discs into finished correspondence. 
Also, they send select letters to Dr. 
Dooley for his recorded answers; 
routine mail they handle directly in 
New York. 

The disc team’s work begins after 
regular business hours, with shifts 
usually running from five until mid- 
night, and weekends. 


Commenting on the team’s work, 
Dr. Dooley estimates the administra- 
tive savings at $12,000 or equivalent 
to medical care for 16,000 patients. 


From its New York origin, disc 
teams have now spread here and 
abroad: new members in Pittsburgh 
and Walden, Massachusetts, manage 
correspondence for MEDICO doc- 
tors in Kenya and Vietnam. 
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DRUG COSTS 


HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 
against the costs of drugs has been 
steadily expanding, but the eventual 
role which insurance or prepayment 
might play in this field is not yet re- 
solved, according to J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., Director of Information and Re- 
search, Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. In an 88-page 
study Mr. Follmann reports: “With 
the development of major medical 
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expense insurance about a decade 
ago and the development of extended 
benefit coverages by the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans, an increasing 
amount of health insurance has be- 
come available against the costs of 
out-of-hospital prescription _ of 
drugs.” 

“The combined circumstances of 
improved effectiveness of drugs, in- 
creased utilization of drugs, rising 
cost of drugs, and a willingness on 
the part of the consumer to spend an 
increased portion of income has re- 
sulted in increased personal and fam- 
ily expenditures for drugs, both di- 
rectly and through health insurance 
and prepayment plans,” he finds. 
The study notes a growing recogni- 
tion in the insurance business of the 
need for more definitive data and 
knowledge with respect to the financ- 
ing of drug costs. As doctors play 
the key role in the use of drugs, and 
consequently in the cost of drug cov- 
erages, Mr. Follmann emphasizes the 
need for “the full and active coopera- 
tion of the providers of care...” 
as well as the education of pharma- 
cists on the nature of insurance cov- 
erage and the purpose of health in- 
surance. 


EXPERIENCE RATING 


THE LIFE INSURANCE Association 
of America, the Health Insurance of 
America, and the American Life 
Convention approve of bills which 
would provide authority for New 
Jersey Blue Cross-Blue Shield to 
adopt “experience rating” for group 
accounts having at least 100 em- 
ployees or members. The statement 
was presented for the organizations 
by Albert Pike, Jr., actuary of the 
L.I.A.A. before the New Jersey 
Hospital and Medical Legislative 
Study Commission, meeting in Tren- 
ton. 


POLIO RATE 


STATISTICIANS OF THE Metropolitan 
estimate that there will be about 
3,000 cases of polio in 1960 by the 
year’s end. This compares with 
8,425 cases in 1959, and 5,485 for 
1957. Incidence of polio for the full 
year 1960 will be well below that for 
any year since the introduction of the 
Salk vaccine in 1955, when there 
were 29,000 cases. 


HOSPITAL COSTS 


PLANS FOR A MAJOR, national study 
of hospital costs have been an- 
nounced by Professor Walter J. Mc- 
Nerney (Ph.D.), director of The 
University of Michigan Bureau of 
Hospital Administration. Backed by 
a grant of more than $126,000 from 
the Health Information Foundation 
(New York City), the study will in- 
volve between ten and twenty gen- 
eral hospitals. It will relate the 
“input” of personnel, supplies, and 
equipment to the “output” of these 
hospitals in terms of patient services, 
education, research, and _ public 
health programs. The study will also 
analyze relationships between costs, 
expenditures and sources of income 
for the hospitals. It will examine 
how expenditures vary with qualita- 
tive factors and how hospital costs 
compare with broad economic phe- 
nomena. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Life 
Underwriters’ program to inform the 
public as to the true nature and pur- 
poses of Social Security is being 
accelerated through a series of face- 
to-face meetings between representa- 
tives of local life underwriter associ- 
ations and of daily and weekly 
newspapers. 

The purpose of these meetings is 
to persuade the newspaper editor, 
publisher or owner that his publica- 
tion should present authoritative in- 
formation to dispel what NALU 
calls “the completely false beliefs 
seemingly held by many people that 
Social Security is identical or virtu- 
ally identical to private life insurance 
and annuity plans ; that Social Secu- 
rity taxes are ‘premiums’; that So- 
cial Security benefits are ‘bought and 
paid for’ by the taxes paid by covered 
individuals and their employers.” 

In a bulletin to state life under- 
writer association Committees for 
Coordinating Federal Legislative 
Action, Albert C. Adams, chairman 
of NALU’s Social Security Com- 
mittee and a member of NALU’s 
Committee for Coordinating Federal 
Legislative Action underscored the 
need for continued public education 
concerning Social Security and out- 
lined the new plan for newspaper 
contacts. 
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cate a national health plan for the 
entire population.“ Even the col- 
lectivists who urged the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bills a decade ago, 
following the overwhelming rejec- 
tion of their scheme for a monolithic 
national health structure, changed 
their tactics to a gradual step-at-a- 
time approach. Nonetheless, despite 
the absence of widespread dissatis- 
faction with health insurance, the 
business has its critics. Their criti- 
cisms are directed to the fact that 
health insurers do not reimburse the 
entire privately-incurred health bill 
of the nation, that insurers do not 
guarantee the quality or cost of care, 
and that there are some elements in 
the population that health insurers 
have not yet reached adequately and 
some that are beyond their ability to 
serve. 

Let us examine these criticisms. 
Last year health insurers paid bene- 
fits totaling $5.2 billion. This amount 
was an increase of 10.9% over 1958 
and an increase of 90.2% over the 
amount of benefits paid just five 
years earlier.“°) What these amounts 
mean in terms of adequate insurance 
of the nation’s private health care 
bill is not clearly understood. Studies 
such as the Social Security Adminis- 
tration analysis of the nation’s pri- 
vate outlay for health care in 1957, 
which concluded that only approxi- 
mately 25% of such expense was 
covered by health iusurance, are apt 
to be misleading. This study esti- 
mates that in 1957, 57% of the 
amounts received by hospitals from 
patients and 31% of the payments 
to physicians were derived from 
health insurance sources. These per- 
centages were 27.3% and 6.4%, re- 
spectively, in 1948.‘ 


Distorted Picture 


Data such as these, while showing 
enormous progress, do not present 
an accurate picture of the role being 
played by health insurance. Such 
data relate health insurance benefits 
to the total of all private expendi- 
tures for medical care. This latter 
amount, however, includes many 
costs which are so trivial or are in- 
curred with such frequency as not to 
warrant insurance coverage. This 
amount includes such items as aspi- 
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rin, nonprescription drugs, sun 
glasses, water bottles, baby foods, 
scales, toothpaste, and toilet tissue. 
It also includes the costs of unneeded 
hospital care, luxury hospital care, 
cosmetic surgery, routine dental 
checkups, and the cost of telephone 
and television sets during hospitali- 
zation. The conclusion drawn from 
the Social Security Administration 
equation of total costs and benefits 
paid is further distorted by the inclu- 
sion among costs of all the expenses 
incurred by noninsured individuals. 
Certainly, it is improper to hold 
health insurance accountable for the 
medical expenses of those who are 
not insured or are inadequately in- 
sured. 


Covered Expenses 


Studies which do relate health in- 
surance to the health care costs of 
insured persons indicate that some 
75% to 94% of all their hospital ex- 
penses and some 62% to 76% of all 
their surgical costs are covered. 
Moreover, data such as adduced in 
the Social Security Administration 
study include only benefits paid un- 
der certain health insurance plans, 
overlooking the fact that other types 
of private insurance play an impor- 
tant part in financing health care. 
These include personal accident in- 
surance policies, group accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits, 
benefits paid under medical payment 
clauses of automobile insurance con- 
tracts, coverage written in connection 
with policies of liability insurance, 
workmen’s compensation benefits, 
and the proceeds of life insurance, 
much of which are used to pay for 
health care. The contribution made 
by these several forms of private 
insurance to the payment of health 
care costs should not be minimized. 
For instance, in 1959 life insurance 
companies paid a total of $7.5 billion 
to insureds and annuitants and their 
beneficiaries. Much of these funds 
were used to pay health care costs, 
particularly the costs of terminal ill- 
ness.‘7) Last year workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits paid by insurers 
amounted. to over $950 million and, 
here again, a substantial part of these 
benefits helped meet the costs of 
health care. ‘®) 

Those who inveigh against health 
insurance for its failure to cover the 


total private expenditure for health 
care seem not to realize or recognize 
that insurance plans—public or pri- 
vate—were never designed to pay 
the total cost of all health care in all 
cases. It should be obvious that to 
attempt to insure anticipated, recur- 
rent, and trifling expenses such as 
routine dental care, the occasional 
call to the physician because of a 
scratch or a sniffle, and the pills and 
palliatives that we all buy at the 
drugstore whether we are sick or 
not would make the cost of such in- 
surance prohibitive. One might with 
equal validity assert that people 
should insure against the cost of their 
groceries. When the health insurer 
performs a family budgeting function 
that the insured could better do for 
himself, the insurer must make an 
administrative charge. 

Some critics of health insurance, 
friendly and otherwise, decry that 
the business makes too little provi- 
sion for the costs of preventive health 
care. Obviously, the cost of an an- 
nual physical examination is not an 
insurable loss in the classic sense. 
Nonetheless, it is argued that health 
insurers should perform a savings- 
bank or budgeting function for their 
insureds by collecting and conserving 
funds in an amount sufficient to pay 
for preventive procedures. If in- 
sureds are willing to pay such a pre- 
mium, there is nothing in the struc- 
ture of health insurance that would 
prevent the insurer from serving as 
a savings bank. Some believe that 
losses due to ill health would be re- 
duced by preventive care to such an 
extent that the costs of the preven- 
tive procedures could be absorbed by 
the insurer without a substantial in- 
crease in premiums. I anticipate 
that we shall see a good deal of ex- 
perimentation in the future with in- 
sured health conservation programs. 


Freedom of Choice 


The allegation that health insur- 
ance does not guarantee the quality 
of care is admitted. It is better this 
way. We believe that freedom of 
choice of physician, and freedom of 
doctors and. hospitals from third- 
party interference, domination, or 
dictation, offer greater assurance of 
higher-quality health care than any 
system—public or private—that im- 
poses outside controls on the physi- 
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cian-patient relationship. This is 
particularly true of government reg- 
ulation of the professional aspects of 
care which is implicit in any system 
of compulsory health insurance. * It 
is notorious that what government 
subsidizes it must regulate. 


Government Regulation 


Parenthetically, we should note 
that critics of health insurance al- 
ways deny any intention of socializ- 
ing the practice of medicine. All that 
they seek to do, they say, is to relieve 
some of the economic burdens of 
health care costs without establishing 
any third-party interference with the 
practice of medicine. Those who 
give credence to such fanciful dis- 
claimers do not recognize that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Government regulation is inherently 
cumbersome and inflexible. It bur- 
dens ‘those who are regulated, re- 
duces the time and energy available 
for providing the care itself, and 
supersedes professional judgments. 
The best guarantee of high-quality 
care lies in adequate education and 
training of the practitioner, mainte- 


nance of high standards of qualifica-° 


tion for practice, and placing upon 
the practitioner the responsibility for 
adhering to the established ethics of 
his profession. 

Through their professional socie- 
ties and associations doctors and hos- 
pital people seek constantly to safe- 
guard the public against the quack 
and charlatan, and to propagate pub- 
lic understanding of what constitutes 
proper health care of high quality. 
Freedom of choice of physician and 
facility aligns the natural self-interest 
of the physician and hospital to excel 
and to enjoy good patronage with the 
best interests of the patient. When- 
ever a third party, whether govern- 
ment, organized labor, or an insurer, 
attempts to regulate the quality of 
care, the responsibility of, and the 
inherent drive within, the profes- 
sions for superior performance is 
blunted, with the patient and all 
society the ultimate losers.‘ 

Some critics assert that because 
of the rising costs of health care, 
health insurance will soon be priced 
beyond the reach of many, if not 
most, Americans. This, they con- 
tend, will be the inevitable result of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Policy—Continued 


the failure of insurers to control 
health care costs. Little factual sup- 
port can be adduced for the allega- 
tion that health insurance is becom- 
ing too expensive for most 
Americans to own. It is well known 
that the American people spend more 
on liquor and tobacco than on health 
care. For entertainment and recrea- 
tion they spent some $40 billion last 
year, contrasted to $16 billion for 
health care.“® The argument that 
Americans can’t afford health insur- 
ance will have even less force in the 
future than in the past. The pros- 
pect for our country in the decade 
ahead is one of a vastly expanding 
economy, with Gross National Prod- 
uct increasing from $500 billion to 
$750 billion annually and with dispo- 
sable income growing from $330 
billion to $495 billion.“” Signifi- 
cantly, the number of families in the 
$4,000 per year income bracket is 
expected to shrink from 37% of all 
family units to 26%, while the over- 
$7,500 per year families will expand 
from 22% to 38% of the total. The 
problem is not one of health insur- 
ance priced out of the reach of the 
market, but is, rather, the sales prob- 
lem of convincing most Americans 
who do not yet have health insurance 
that they should place a higher pri- 
ority of desirability on owning ade- 
quate coverage. 


Medical Care Costs 


Critics of the American health 
care complex make much of the fact 
that the medical care element of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index has risen at a 
rate faster than nearly every other 
element in the market basket. This 
increase, from the average costs of 
1947-49 as 100, has been to 156.4 
as of July, 1960, compared to an in- 
crease to 126.6 for all items compre- 
hended in the index.“?) No one 
would deny that health care costs 
more today than formerly. The im- 
portant fact, however, obscured by 
the short-range consideration of 
only the last decade, is that against 
the better perspective of the 20-year 
period, 1938-1958, medical care 
costs increased actually less than 
such items as apparel and food. Dur- 
ing that period the “all items” index 





rose 105% while medical care went 
up only 99%. 

The Price Index is misleading, 
further, because it takes no cogni- 
zance of the enormous improvement ° 
in the quality of the care provided. 
While one wishes that those who 
criticize the cost of health care were 
to exhibit an equal concern over the 
substantially greater and more 
wasteful costs of government or the 
costs to all Americans implicit in 
wage raises that exceed gains in pro- 
ductivity, still their criticisms have 
intensified the efforts of our health 
care complex to contain or abate ris- 
ing costs. Efforts to this end take 
many forms, all seeking more effi- 
ciency and the elimination of waste 
and abuse. In these efforts health in- 
surers have been full partners with 
the doctors, hospital administrators 
and others. Health care costs re- 
flect the quantity and quality of care. 
Without adversely affecting these, 
government could do nothing di- 
rectly to lower these costs. It is fal- 
lacious to assume that “government 
can do it cheaper and better.” Gov- 
ernment creates no wealth. It can 
only take from one and give to an- 
other, while losing a significant part 
of the nation’s economic life blood in 
the transfusion. 

A third area of criticism of health 
insurance is that there are some ele- 
ments in the population that health 
insurers have not yet reached ade- 
quately and some that are probably 
beyond the ability of private insurers 
ever to serve. In the former cate- 
gory one frequently hears men- 
tioned the impaired risk and the 
remote or rural risk. As to the per- 
son with impaired health, it should 
be pointed out that the predominant 
form of health insurance, group in- 
surance, does not require individual 
evidence of insurability. For those 
persons who have had an unfavor- 
able health history and are ineligible 
for participation in group arrange- 
ments, the technique of substandard 
underwriting has been developed. 
Today it is the rare person who can- 
not secure health insurance coverage 
on some basis. The problem of the 
remote or rural risk is of a different 
kind. It does not involve trouble- 
some problems of risk selection, but 
is purely a matter of reaching the 
remote person and convincing him 
that he should secure health insur- 





ance coverage. The tradition of 
home care is still strong on the farm. 
The rural person is more removed 
from the elaborate and expensive ap- 
paratus of modern medical care tlian 
is his city cousin. Despite this, 
through newer merchandising 
methods such as the use of coopera- 
tives and rural electrification dis- 
tricts as devices for premium collec- 
tion, health insurance is increasingly 
available to the remote person. 
















Multiple Proposals 








The ability of health insurance to 
finance the health care costs of our 
senior citizens has been the subjec 
of recent controversy. Multiple 
proposals have been introduced in 
the Congress to faster upon the 
Federal government the responsi#f— 
bility for paying some health careff¥ 
benefits for some of the aged throughi}® 
the social security mechanism. These 
proposals are premised on the as 
sumption that health insurance does 
not have the capacity to provide sat 
isfactory coverage of the aged. This 
flies in the face of the facts. There 
has been spectacular progress madeg® 
by health insurers in both extents 
and adequacy of coverage of they ~ 
aged. Today something in excess off 
50% of all American citizens age) 
65 and over have health insuranceg 
protection. The increase in healthi) 
insurance coverage among the aged 
is at a rate faster than for the popu” 
lation as a whole and considerably” 
faster than the rate of growth in theg | 
number of aged persons. ; 

If those of our aged citizens whom” 
do not need or want health insur- 
ance such as the affluent, those whog” 
are entitled to health care as vete 
rans, wards of the government, 0 
through some other special status 
those who do not seek it for religious” 
reasons or otherwise, are eliminated” 
from the total insurable poteng” 
tial of the aged, it is likely that (SMI 
of our senior citizens who do ::ced 
and want health insurance have i 
today. Barring interference or preg” 
emption by government, at the pres@ 
ent rate of progress at least 90° off? 
those who will be age 65 or olde 
in 1970 will have the benefits off 
protection. @*) 4 

It is obvious that those who cange& 4 
not pay or have paid for them thay | 

(Continued on page 76) " 
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Social Policy—Continued 


cost of health insurance are beyond 
the reach of the health insurance 
mechanism. It is scarcely a valid 
criticism of health insurance that the 
indigent are not its potential patrons. 
The indigent do not buy life insur- 
ance, automobiles, nor pay for food, 
shelter, or clothing except to the ex- 
tent that cash assistance funds are 
made available to them through pub- 
lic—or private agencies. The prob- 
lem of the health care costs of the 
indigent can most economically and 
efficiently be met in the future, as in 
the past, through assistance funds 
locally administered on a needs-and- 
means test basis. 

To attempt to insure the indigent 
through some compulsory scheme 
mislabeled “insurance” may mislead 
the myopic into believing that the 
benefit is not charity after all. Yet, 
under social health insurance plans 
all are provided with that standard 
of welfare which the government 
thinks they should enjoy, irrespec- 
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tive of what they can do for them- 
selves, what personal contributions 
they have made, or what future con- 
tributions they are still capable of 
making. It is characteristic of these 
sch-mes that they give to the people 
as a matter of law what they have 
paid for only to a small extent. By 
making these compulsory income 
transfers a legal right—taking from 
those who have to give to those who 
have not—cannot alter, but only ob- 
scures, the fact that the income 
transfers can be justified only on the 
score of special need and that they 
are, therefore, still charity. “*) 
Health insurance has grown up in 
America as the economic alter ego of 
the private practice of medicine and 
the voluntary general hospital. Far 
more than any government scheme 
it achieves substantial payment of 
the costs of health care without in- 
terfering in the physician-patient re- 
lationship. It supports the principle 
of freedom of choice of physician 
without which the doctor is deprived 
of the inherent drive to excel. in 
order to enjoy substantial patron- 
age. In contrast to the private en- 
terprise approach, compulsory health 
insurance systems exert a delete- 
rious effect on the quality of health 
care. Unnecessary hospitalization 
and medical attention are their in- 
evitable concomitants. When people 
are taxed to provide a benefit they 
will seek to enjoy that benefit 
whether they need it or not. Because 
they are overworked and overregu- 
lated physicians and hospital person- 
nel in social health insurance 
countries cannot provide ' profes- 
sional care of a quality that would be 
acceptable in America. ®) 


A Stimulating Effect 


Health insurance exerts a stimu- 
lating effect on the American econ- 
omy not solely because it annually 
pours billions of dollars into trade 
and the professions relieving worry 
and financial embarrassment, but be- 
cause health insurance is a source of 
revenue for government. In pre- 
mium taxes paid to the states alone, 
health insurers annually contribute 
some $80 millions in tax revenues. 
Added to this are the other millions 
paid in license fees, occupation taxes, 
and income taxes. The billions of 
dollars of assets held by health in- 


surers for the protection of their in- 
sureds are so invested as to stimulate 
our country’s productivity, enhance 
its standard of living, and safeguard 
its national security. Providing, as 
they do, gainful work for at least 
500,000 people who draw all or a 
substantial part of their earnings 
from the business of health insur- 
ance, health insurers add immeasur- 
ably to the strength of the American 
economy. Were health insurance to 
be displaced by a compulsory gov- 
ernment .scheme, the strength that 
health insurance builds into the 
economy would be supplanted by a 
great and growing burden of taxes. 


Inherent Bias 


There is an inevitable, inherent 
bias in all social benefit schemes to 
expand, burgeon, and metastasize. 
Once the principle of government 
responsibility for the health care 
costs of a part of the poulation is 
accepted, irrespective of their need, 
there would be continuing pressure 
on government until the scheme be- 
came universal. One has but to look 
to the history of Social Security in 
this country for verification of this 
fact. It is a biennial election-year 
contest to see who can add the most 
in benefits and coverages to the 
Social Security setup. As social 
benefit schemes grow the tax bur- 
den must grow likewise, although 
not necessarily at a commensurate 
rate because the full cost impact of 
new Social Security benefits is often 
deferred. ® 

This permits the less-than-candid 
politician to prey on the credulity 
of the uninformed with promises of 
“something for nothing.” The. tax 
to support the Old-Age and Sur 
vivors Benefit program began at 1% 
each for employer and employee o 
the first $3,000 of covered payroll! 
The tax has grown to 3% each o! 
the first $4,800 per annum o! 
covered payroll and is scheduled t 
go to 414% each by 1969. Thus, w 
have seen the OASDI tax rise fror 
an initial $30 per year to $144 an- 
nually at present, with further in- 
creases to $216 annually by 196° 
already written into the law. Fo- 
many persons OASDI taxes excee:! 
their income taxes. Despite these 
high and rising levies, the unfunde:! 
liabilities of the social security sys- 
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tem now approximate $350 bil- 
lions, 7) 

Were health insurance benefits to 
ye added to the Social Security sys- 
‘em, a further growing and inde- 
‘erminate tax-bite would be put on 
America’s workers and their em- 
ployers. At what future time Con- 
gress will be pressed to reduce or 
repudiate the generous benefits that 
this generation has voted itself at 
the expense of future taxpayers is in- 
determinate. But serious students of 
Social Security financing know that 
a crisis lies ahead when taxpayers 
begin to realize that the potential 
value of the benefits they may re- 
ceive are substantially less than the 
amount of Social Security taxes they 
are called upon to pay. Under these 
circumstances, what greater folly 
could there be than to further jeop- 
ardize the Social Security structure 
by burdening it with an inevitably 
complicated and expensive program 
of health care benefits? Social bene- 
fit taxes become an inevitable part 
of the cost of doing business for 
nearly every enterprise. Today 
America is- being bested in the 


world’s markets by foreign compet- . 


itors who are not handicapped by 
our high costs of production. It 
scarcely makes sense to weigh down 
our economy further by adding un- 
necessarily to our production costs. 


Government Expenditures 


Inflationary price rises have been 
of great concern in post-World War 
Il America. Expenditure by gov- 
ernment is a principal source of in- 
flationary pressures. Government 
expenditures, by necessitating in- 
creased taxes, reduce the ability to 
save and deter investment in greater 
productive capacity. Today our 
government struggles to manage a 
monstrous debt. It consists not 
only of the well-known obligations of 
the U. S. Treasury, amounting to 
$290 billion, but includes $340 bil- 
lion of future obligations for past 

"services by civilian government em- 
ployees and military veterans, $350 
billion of unfunded liabilities of the 
Social Security system, $35 billion 
of highway commitments, $49 billion 
of defense commitments, $8 billion 
for civil works, $6 billion for public 
housing and $62 billion by state and 
local governments. This all comes 
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to a staggering total of $1,140,000,- 
000,000, which is the present mort- 
gage on America’s future fiscal ca- 
pacity. 8) 

It betrays the best interest of 
Americans today and tomorrow to 
add to the financial burdens of gov- 
ernment. So to do would but make 
inevitable the continued attrition in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
resulting in a lower standard of liv- 
ing for every one of us. If the 
critics of health insurance wish to 
make a meaningful contribution to 
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the welfare not alone of those who 
suffer from ill health, but all Ameri- 
cans, they should direct their efforts 
and energies to the elimination of 
those influences that feed inflation : 
Extravagant government spending, 
successive wage increases that ex- 
ceed improvement in productivity, 
cheap money, and discouragement of 
savings. It should be remembered 
that the principal cause of increases 
in the cost of medical care has been 
the rise in level of wages. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Social Policy—from page 77 


Compulsory social health insur- 
ance systems intensify the prurient 
effects of centralized authority. No 
group of men is so omniscient as to 
be able to make the right decisions 
for the majority of people in per- 
sonal matters. Social benefit plans 
are confusing and little understood. 
Witness the enormous complexity 
of our own Social Security structure. 
Probably not one American in ten 
really understands the Social Secu- 
rity benefit to which he may become 
eligible, much less how these bene- 
fits are financed. Even worse, it 
seems apparent from the record that 
most Members of Congress lack 
any real appreciation of the financial 
weaknesses inherent in the Social 
Security structure.“® Originally 
sold to the American people as an 
efficient way to help the needy and 
to prevent older or unemployed per- 
sons from becoming the objects of 
charity, the system has become so 
complex that almost its only inter- 
preters—the primary source of in- 
formation concerning the system— 
are those who are employed by it 
and whose activities ought to be di- 
rected by legislatures and voters. 

It is a peculiarity of Social Secu- 
rity schemes that they have it within 
their power to use funds raised by 
compulsory means to make propa- 
ganda for an extension of the system. 
The arbitrary imposition of govern- 


ment-made decisions in the field of 
health care flies in the face of the fact 
that there is no obvious standard for 
judging how much or how little care 
is required in each particular case. 
As medicine advances it becomes 
more and more clear that there is 
no limit to the amount that might 
profitably be spent in order to do 
all that is objectively possible. As 
to the individual, however, medical 
care may not, and perhaps would 
not, have priority over his other 
needs. A very real issue is whether 
the individual concerned is to have 
a say about the level of his own 
health care. 


Important Instrument 


Social benefit schemes are an im- 
portant instrument in the hands of 
the collectivists who would achieve 
their ends by the process of redistri- 
bution of income. They appeal to the 
emotions, to the normal human de- 
sire to relieve want and suffering, 
taking advantage of the uninformed 
and creating the illusion that omnip- 
otent government can create Uto- 
pia here and now. 

From whatever viewpoint judged, 
sound social policy should support 
private enterprise in health insur- 
ance and reject compulsion. Health 
insurance has demonstrated an 
amazing capacity to reach nearly all 
Americans and to provide them with 
adequate protection. The private 












































COULD IT BE TRUE? 


A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
103% first year commission—it sure is! We also pay 
another 45% in renewals over the next six years. If 
you want more information on how to step up to your 
own Agency, contact—David G. Hunting, C.L.U., 
Agency Vice-President. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
176 Whitney Avenue e 


New Haven 5, Conn. 











system is evolutionary in its devel- 
opment—not a static system, but one 
that grows and improves through 
competition and experimentation. It 
does not have a deleterious effect on 
the quality, quantity, or cost of 
health care. It helps preserve the 
traditional physician-patient. rela- 
tionship. It is a support, rather than 
a drag, on the American economy. 
Unlike social health insurance, it 
does not impede the functioning of 
the democratic process. It, far more 
than any compulsory scheme, is 
compatible with our aspiration for 
a maximum of individual freedom, 
dignity, and responsibility, and our 
goal of a high and improving stand- 
ard of living. 

(1) Health Insurance Institute, ““The Extent 


of Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage,’ New 
York, 1960. 


(2) Follmann, J. F., Jr., “Financing Medical 
Care in the U. S.,” address to American Phar- 
maceutical Association, Washington, D. C., 18 
August, 1960. 


(3) Health Insurance Institute, News Release 
April, 1960. 


(4) Pollack, Jerome, “‘Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield as Methods of Financing Health Care,” 
address to the Annual Conference of Blue Cross 
roa Blue Shield Plans, Los Angeles, 3 April, 


(5) Health Insurance Council, 
surance News,”’ New York, August, 


“Health In- 
1960. 


(6) Brewster, Agnes, ‘“Voluntary Health Insur- 
ance and Medical Care Expenditures: A Ten 
Year Review,”’ Social Security Bulletin, December, 
1958 


(7) Institute of Life Insurance, 


“Life Insur- 
ance Fact Book,’”’ New York, 1959. 


(8) “‘Best’s Insuruace Reports, Fire and Cas- 
ualty, 1960.” 


(9) Reckless, Dr. John B., “The Facts of Life 
in the Future of American Medicine,’”’ Blue 
Shield Professional Relations Conference, Chi- 
cago, 1960. 

See also, Field, Mark G., “Doctor and Pa- 
tient in Soviet Russia,’’ Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1957, describing the manner in 
which state medicine in Russia has been used as 
an instrument of industrial discipline. 


(10) U. S. Department of Commerce, “Survey 
of Current Business,’’ August, 1960. 


(11) Cowles, Gardner, “An Optimistic Editor 
Looks at the Sixties,’ address to Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York, December, 1959. 


(12) U. S. Department of Commerce, 
of Current Business,’’ September, 1960. 


(13) Testimony of E. J. online before the 
Committee on Ways and Means S. House of 
Representatives, on HR 4700 of ~-" 86th Con- 
gress, 16 July 1959. 


(14) Hayek, F. A., “The Constitution o! 
Liberty,’”’” University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1960, p. 292. 


“Survey 


(15) Reckless, op. cit., p. 6. 

(16) Peterson, Ray M., “Misconceptions and 
Missing Perceptions of Our Social Security Syst« 
(Actuarial Anesthesia),”’ Transactions of the so- 
pen of Actuaries, vol. XI, no. 31, Novembcr, 
95 


(17) Ibid., p. 821. 
(18) Manmrice Stans, Director, Bureau of tic 


Budget, quoted in “Economic Intelligence,” U. 5. 
of ail _ Washington, D. C., 
Scans, 1960. 


(19) Peterson, op. ae p. 823 f. 
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Obituaries 


Boyer: John B. Boyer, chairman of the 
board of the National Accident and 
Health Insurance Company of Philadel- 
shia, died November 13th at the age of 
79. Mr. Boyer joined the General Acci- 
cent as an attorney after graduation from 
Pickinson Law School. Three years later 
he joined the National Life Insurance 
Company of the United States of America 
and in 1926 went with the National Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. He was elected president of 
that company in 1942 and chairman of 
the honed in 1950. 


Pfeiffer: Victor W. Pfeiffer, vice president 
and actuary of American National Insur- 
ance Company, actuary of Commonwealth 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
and a director of Public Savings Life In- 
surance Company, died suddenly Novem- 
ber 22nd as the result of a heart attack. 
He was 47. Mr. Pfeiffer joined the actu- 
arial department of the American Na- 
tional in 1939, was elected actuary in 1946 
and vice president and actuary in 1953. 

He was president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Actuaries in 1957 and was a mem- 
ber of the actuarial committee of the 
Texas Life Convention; was a member of 
its special committee on taxation and 
early in November had accompanied 
Texas Attorney General Will Wilson to 
Washington to appear before the Treasury 
Department concerning taxation of state 
and municipal bonds and related deben- 
tures. Mr. Pfeiffer was also a member of 
the Association of Actuaries in Public 


Practice and the American Life Conven- : 


tion. 


Thomson: G. Price Thomson, F.S.A., gen- 
eral manager and a director of The Ex- 
celsior Life Insurance Company, died sud- 
deniy at the age of 56. Mr. Thomson 
joined the staff of The Excelsior Life In- 
surance Company in 1926 as a clerk. In 
1937 he was appointed assistant actuary 
becoming joint actuary in 1939, assistant 
general manager in 1944, and general man- 
ager in 1953. In October of last year he 
was elected to the board of directors. Re- 
cently he had been a Canadian Life Offi- 
cers representative on the Joint Committee 
on Agency Matters. He had served on 
other committees of the Life Officers Asso- 
ciation and on the Quality Business Com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


Haskins: A. G. Haskins, Atlanta, Georgia 
branch manager of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company, died November 3, at 
the age of 46 following a short illness. He 
had suffered a heart attack October 15. 
Mr. Haskins had been associated with 
BMA since 1955. He was named district 
manager in 1956, and was named branch 
manager of the newly-created BMA At- 
lanta office on January 1, 1960. Mr. Has- 
kins was a resident of Marietta, Georgia, 
and was a member of the Lions Club, 
Masonic Lodge, Elks Club and the Bap- 
tist Church. 


Dent: William D. Dent, general agent for 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Canton, Ohio died only minutes 
after suffering a heart attack on Novem- 


ber 4. He was 49. Mr. Dent had been in - 


the life insurance business for twenty- 
two years and had been associated with 
Midland Mutual since 1948. He was prom- 
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inently active in civic, fraternal and in- 
dustry organizations in the Canton area. 


Richardson: J. Garland Richardson, CLU, 
associate general agent in Little Rock, 
Arkansas for Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company, died November 29 at the age of 
69. A prominent southern life insurance 
figure, Mr. Richardson joined Pan-Ameri- 
can Life in 1927 as a supervisor in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. For three years he was a 
senior member of the Dynamo Club, the 
leading producers organization of Pan- 
American Life. He had previously been 
a junior member for thirteen years. Mr. 
Richardson was the recipient of the Na- 
tional Quality Award. 


Kibrick: Herbert V. Kibrick, C.L.U., New 
York Life Insurance Company representa- 
tive in Boston died November 30 after a 
short illness. He was 45 years old. Mr. 
Kibrick joined New York Life Insurance 
Company shortly after his graduation from 
Harvard and soon became a consistent 
top producer for the company. He won 
the presidency of New York Life’s Top 
Club in 1958, highest sales honor attain- 
able by a field underwriter for the com- 
pany, and was a life and qualifying mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
He was the son of Isaac S. Kibrick, who for 
many years hasbeen a leading agent of the 
company and served as president of the 
Top Club in 1935. 

At the time of his death Mr. Kibrick 
was a member of the board of directors 
of the Friends of Music of Boston Uni- 
versity. He also was a Mason and a mem- 
ber of B’nai B'rith. His memberships in 
industry organizations included the Boston 
and National Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions, American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters and the Boston Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council. 


Sanchez: Philip J. Sanchez, Jr., a top- 
ranking producer for The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in Pensacola, Fla., died 
October 31 at the age of 56. A member of 
the A. R. Cassidy Agency, Jacksonville, 
Mr. Sanchez belonged to The Equitable 
Million Dollar production club. He had 
represented The Equitable in Pensacola 
since 1942. 





STUDY PUBLISHED 


“Pros AND cons of Insurance and 
Self-Insurance of Health and Wel- 
fare Benefits” has been published by 
the Foundation on Employee Health, 
Medical Care and Welfare, Inc. It 
is further identified as “Part D: 
Study No. 1, Problems and Solutions 
of Health and Welfare Programs.” 
Two previous studies, published in 
1957 and 1958, told how to buy 
health and welfare and similar bene- 
fits. The current study is a guide with 
charts and worksheets to help labor 
and management decide whether to 
self-insure health and welfare bene- 
fits. The address of the Foundation, 
which is a non-profit organization 
financed jointly by management and 
labor, is 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


DUAL FUNCTION 


THE VIRTUES OF a home office un- 
derwriter who can handle both life 
insurance and health insurance were 
extolled by William C. Ingham, vice 
president and director of underwrit- 
ing of United Life and Accident In- 
surance Company. Mr. Ingham, who 
spoke before the 24th annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, in Washington, D. C. 
said that combining the two types of 
underwriting is advantageous to the 
individual underwriter and hence 
benefits the company. 

It was pointed out that an under- 
writer capable of handling both life 
insurance and health insurance can 
do a better job because of the ex- 
perience gained in both areas. He 
also benefits from the combined 
method by enjoying a more interest- 
ing position with the company. And, 
by being able to do both jobs, his 
value to the company is increased. 

Mr. Ingham described how his 
own company, whose underwriters 
handle both life and health insurance, 
selects and trains these men. 

College graduates are preferred, 
although a degree is not absolutely 
necessary. The prospective under- 
writer first handles life applications, 
working with experienced under- 
writers ; then he is allowed to under- 
write “clear” cases. 

Next, emphasis is given to the 
medical aspects of underwriting, and 
the underwriter-in-training is even- 
tually permitted to process applica- 
tions for small amounts which have 
been submitted on a medical basis. 
At this point, he begins to be taught 
to underwrite health insurance. By 
recognizing the similarity between 
the two types of underwriting the 
new man can grasp health insurance 
underwriting more rapidly when he 
is taught that this is just a refine- 
ment of life insurance underwriting. 
He learns the differences between 
life and health underwriting. 

Mr. Ingham said that the major 
functions of health insurance under- 
writing and life insurance under- 
writing are taught carefully to com- 
pany underwriters to show that even 
though there are differences in un- 
derwriting approaches and proce- 
dures, “the similarity is sufficient so 
that we feel there is no need to sep- 
arate the two types of underwriting.” 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The Mortgage Bankers hereafter presented are especially equipped to originate sound mort- 
gages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Savings & Loan Associations, Pension Funds and other institutional investors. 

Each firm has been investigated by us. The absence of any firm should not be ——7 
construed as it may be due to a number of reasons including their decision not to be presently listed. 

Our eventual objective is the publication of a separate directory, national in scope, of com- 

tent and reliable Héctenoe Bankers designed as a service to the nation's institutional investors. 
fn it we plan to uniformly and ethically present, after complete and unbiased investigation, fuii 
verified information on each Mortgage Banker presented. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to us. 


ALABAMA 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
Best Building, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City 38, N. Y. 





ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 
co., INC. 
2119—4TH_AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE GUARDIAN COMPANY 
30? CENTER STREET 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Offices: Little Rock, Fort Smith & Texarkana 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CALIFORNIA 





W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE ELKINS CO. 


499 CANON DRIVE AT SANTA MONICA BLYD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 








REAL ESTATE FINANCING, INC. 


185 LEE STREET 
MONTGOMERY |, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











E. S. WATTS & CO. INC. 


130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fla. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE SERVICE CO. 


357 ISTH ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ARIZONA 





APPLEWHITE MORTGAGE 


& INVESTMENT CO. 
1101 NORTH FIRST ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


nge County & San Diego 


Ora 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 
& LOAN CO. 
3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


FLORIDA (Continued) 





CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO I, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GEORGIA 





PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA pane Ponce 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITI 
es San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mertesge Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLORADO 





KASSLER & CO. 


1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 léth STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ILLINOIS 








CONNECTICUT 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DELAWARE 


FLORIDA 


DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


H. F. PHILIPSBORN & CO. 
10 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING. FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








FREDERICK =. ae INC. 


1722 L STRE! 

WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 

BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, ° 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








BOGLEY ARTING & HIGHT INC. 
WISCONSIN A 
"CHEVY CHASE, MD.” 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
‘BRANCHES: 


Washington, D. C.; “5 “eee 


Actaggon: aii 
ailie, Fia.; Upper Darby, Pa. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INDIANA 





WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








A. E. LANDVOIGT, INC. 
815 ISTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON §, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
M 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
« INC. 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


Bankers 


NEBRASKA 





IOWA MICHIGAN 
GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. ADVANCE MORTGAGE ‘ 
OF IOWA CORPORATION WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 
FLEMING BUILDING ATE STREET 19th AT DOUGLAS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KANSAS 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 

Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NEW YORK 








THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 
139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Topeza, Kansas 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AUER MORTGAGE COMPANY 
DIME BLDG. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 

& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KENTUCKY 


MINNESOTA 








CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MOR1 GAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THORPE BROS. INC. 

THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 











LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





LOUISIANA 








HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 
1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MISSOURI 








MARYLAND 


CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National .Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 








W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
ti EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 








N. G. SPEIR, INC. 
128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NC 
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Recommended Mortgage 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


OHIO (Continued) 


Bankers 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 





C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
‘MORTGAGE CORP. 

220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S. gine 
FHA Approved Mo: 


Commercial & All Ty, Residential Loans 
Complete ars cing Facilities 


N 
5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans * 

Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TENNESSEE 





PANCIRS Mosreaees. 


Y STRE! 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INC. 


FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 








WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC. 
319 WEST 5TH ST. 

WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





OHIO 





FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


PERCY GALBREATH & SON, INC. 
56 NO. MAIN ST. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & 
RESIDENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 








CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TEXAS 








ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
&VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO ~ 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








SOUTH CAROLINA 








JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

' 3826 EUCLID AVE. 

} CLEVELAND, OHIO 

| CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
i INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 

| Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
4 











C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 


20! EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete yh # Facilities 


Anderson, Charleston, Colombia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST 10TH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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TEXAS (Continued) 


Recommended Mortgag¢ 


TEXAS (Continued) 





UTAH 





M. P. CRUM COMPANY 
yt KIRBY mor: 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 


an 


- e_—_ 











INVESTMENT CORP. NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. HO! 

5 8 EXCHANGE PLACE 

Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 

Mortgages—D: Dallas and Tarrant Counties P. ©, Box 3085 Houston, Texas SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH CH 
Comasiainal edema Motusiase COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING CONVENTIONAL, FHAK VA ay GB 
throughout the Southwest SERVICE Service is our only Product COMPL 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Branct 
“Aember 
VIRGINIA -— 
JONES-WEST MORTGAGE “KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY CURTIS E. MARTIN INC. MORT 

N 120 S. ROYAL ST. 


Cc Y 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
‘INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
GULF COAST AREA 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGHEONVEN? 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: 2610 Raeford Road 






































COM 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH Fayetteville, N. C. ranches: / 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. $ od 
ember 
MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER peoeqeaieetecingedhas oy mami ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. . . 2300 WILSON BLYD. 
DALLAS, TEXAS FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages ARLINGTON, VA. AWA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES e Ria 2: eRe angi ; CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGE 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES “El Pare, Lubbock Midland: Odes" COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES |y Noun 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. e 1961 
icy Aw 
W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY INVESTMENT CORPORATION |. ~ ° 
HOME MORTGAGE CO. OF EL PASO faa Bre pe gta OF NORFOLK bciation 
BASSETT TOWER BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 215 EAST PLUME STREET f Healt 
EL PASO, TEXAS CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA lational 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA MORTGAGH 1. 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES por 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. padline 
plicatic 
d the | 
J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. INVESTORS, INC. COLONIAL Group, INC. tified 
1101 SUMMIT AVE. 1éth STREET & AVENUE M 212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. roper 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi larch 3 


dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicinj 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News 








The H 








Srenthen: Sellen: Vausben, Maminenel, lathes BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS Charlotte & New York City F qualit 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass‘n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Bidence 
aintain 
le bene! 

W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY Established 1917 eee ee Pe ae 
120) WEST LANCASTER AVE. 1035 NAVARRO ST. RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA me, wa 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ~ > ° 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA MORTGAGEG 40 W1 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES hint mus 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. fF a its, 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. ‘ le 
at le 
bch of t 





AMERICAN GENERAL 
VES TIENT | coar. 


HOUSTON t TEXAS 
Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 
VA Mortgages P Property Management 
Branches: Dallas, Fort orth, Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock umont 
Member: Mortgage ‘Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





remiur 





CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAG 
COMPLETE ba a FACILITIE 5 
CHES 


RAN . 
Bristol & Norfolk Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 










WASHINGTON 








T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN Ante 10, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA RVA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Aun. bv peenen, 


sti & Victor 
Member: tony Bankers per n Amer. 








SEATTLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1004 THIRD AVENUE 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. - 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGE} 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITI('S 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








Best’s Life New? Jan 








0. 


Amer. 


[GAGE 


ITIES 





ON 


T'GAGE 


ITIES 
Amer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 





eT NVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 


"GAG ONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
STRIAL 


HOME prin neg a INC. 


1016 KANAWHA 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WISCONSIN 


MonTenes ASSOCIATES. INC. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 








RCIAL & INDU; 
ETOR TGAGES 
anches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








AWARD APPLICATIONS 


|\NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN made of 
1961 Health Insurance Persist- 


Amer. fo ; 
iy Award sponsored by the Life 


nsurance Agency Management As- 
bciation, International Association 
| Health Underwriters, and the 
fational Association of Life Under- 
riters. February 28, 1961 is the 
padline for agents to file completed 





L aes with their home offices 


c. 


d the home offices must have the 
tified applications filed with the 
foper agents’ organization by 


va refarch 31, 1961. 


Servicing 


ort N 


The HIPA is given in recognition 


“E quality service to the public as 


Amer. Widenced by an excellent record of 
aintaining in force and extending 


CORP. 


TGAGE 


LITIES 
VA. 
Amer. 


he benefits of health insurance. The 
h60 award, offered for the first 
me, was won by 283 applicants. 
{rs win the 1961 award the appli- 
pnt must have a minimum of $2,500 
f annualized new A&S premiums 
n at least 18 policy contracts, in 


ach of the two years 1959 and 1960. 


D., INC 


le 


(TG.\GH 


[TIES 


temiums that are paid weekly, 
honthly, quarterly, semiannually 
d annually will count. At least 
5% of the amount exposed in the 





,, n. cf’0-year period must be'in force on 


Amer. 


ecember 31, 1960. The qualifier 
hus: also be a member of one of the 
pon soring agents’ organizations. 


APANY | The application blank will appear 


AL 


(TG.AGE} 


LITIES 
» Amer. 


jife N 


the January issue of IAHU’s Ac- 
ident and Health Underwriter and 
bpics will be available from NALU 
Ssociations and from headquarters 
t both agents’ associations. 


er January, 1961 


Detailed rules are covered in the 
application blank. Coverages which 
qualify in determining the volume 
for the minimum exposure to lapse 
are: disability income (both accident 
only and A&S) ; hospital and surgi- 
cal (individual and family) ; major 
medical (individual and family) ; 
medical reimbursement, including 
principal and capital sum .. . for 
accident only; and franchise (asso- 
ciation group) where individual 
policies are issued. Association 
group written on a master contract 
with certificates to the insureds do 
not qualify. 

Policy types which qualify are: 
noncancellable and/or guaranteed 
renewable; commercial (renewable 
at the option of the insurer) ; and in- 
dustrial. 

Agents are to fill out the appro- 
priate portion of the application 
blank and send it to the home of- 
fice, asking for the production and 
persistency data. The home office 
then sends the properly completed 
blank to whichever agent’s organi- 
zation the agent has specified. Cor- 
respondence concerning application 
blanks should be addressed to the 
organization of which the agent is a 
member. Winners of the 1961 
award will be announced in May. 


TO FILE APPEAL 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL intends to 
file an appeal with the New York 
Court of Appeals to the majority de- 
cision made by the Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department, of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York regarding the right of a foreign 
life insurance company to be licensed 
to do a life insurance, annuity, acci- 
dent and health insurance business 
in New York where it has acquired 
and owns a controlling stock interest 
in one or more fire or casualty insur- 
ance companies. 


SYNDICATED COLUMN 


A NEW WEEKLY Question and An- 
swer column, syndicated for weekly 
newspapers by the Community Fea- 
ture Service of Frankfort, Ky. has 
been launched under the heading 
“Family Financial Protection.” An- 
swers will be prepared by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 


TO ENTER MARYLAND 


THE VARIABLE ANNUITY Life In- 
surance Company may enter the 
state of Maryland without complying 
with the investment requirement to 
which domestic companies are sub- 
ject, according to an opinion of 
Maryland’s Attorney General Ferdi- 
nand Sybert, as reported by Com- 
missioner F. Douglass Sears. Mr. 
Sybert’s opinion states that the 10% 
restriction on a domestic life com- 
pany’s investments in common stocks 
is designed to insure that a com- 
pany can meet its fixed dollar obliga- 
tions, and that there is no need for 
similar restriction in the case of vari- 
able dollar contracts. The opinion 
mentions other criteria which the in- 
surance commissioner may wish to 
apply before authorizing the sale of 
variable annuities in the state. 


NEVADA RULING 


A DEPARTMENTAL RULING of the 
Nevada Insurance Department now 
requires that “any comparison of 
existing coverage or any sales pro- 
posal shall be made in writing, in 
duplicate, and signed by the agent. 
The original shall be left with the 
prospective insured and the duplicate 
shall be retained by the general agent 
or the responsible company office of 
the agent preparing same, for a pe- 
riod of not less than three years. 
Such records shall be subject to the 
examination of the insurance depart- 
ment at any time.” The purpose of 
this is to prevent agents’ encourag- 
ing holders of existing policies to 
lapse or surrender and replace their 
insurance with other types of poli- 
cies, 


CARE FINANCING 


INSURANCE MEN SHOULD push for 
their state to enact laws to take ad- 
vantage of the recently passed Fed- 
eral law to provide health care funds 
for the aged, E. H. O’Connor, man- 
aging director of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America, told the 
International Association of Health 
Underwriters board. So far only 
Michigan has passed legislation en- 
abling it to take advantage of the 
Federal matching funds provided 
under a bill that became operative 
October 1. 
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Sales 


Aetna Life: Wrote more than $229 mil- 
lion in individual life insurance protection 
during fall sales promotional campaign to 
set a new one-month record, 





American Mutual: Submitted ordinary 
business during October showed a 419%, 
gain over October, 1959. On a paid-for 
basis, October was the largest October on 
record with a 35% gain over the counter- 








expecting a check? 


You'll get it quicker if you gave 
your postal delivery zone num- 
ber with your address. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 





cox month last year. Paid-for ordina 
ife for first 10 months also continu 


strong with a 39% gain over same period 
in 1959. 


American National: Submitted $168,649,- 
707 of ordinary types of business in the 60- 
day annual round-up ending Oct. 31. 
This is the largest amount of ordinary 
business produced in any 60 days and ex- 
ceeds same period of 1959 by $13,739,066. 
On November Ist the $514 billion mark 
of insurance in force was passed thus show- 
ing a gain of more than $486 million 
during the elapsed 10 months of 1960. 


American Travelers: All existing com- 
pany records were passed in the first 9 
months of 1960 with insurance in force 
(exceeding $40 million) running 40% 
ahead of last year’s final figure. 


Bankers National: Total insurance in 
force at end of October stood at $701,- 
042,456, an increase of $107,223,964 
since the first of the year. Total new busi- 
ness, including group, which was paid-for 
in October was $13,928,276, an increase of 
43%, over same month last year. New 
business paid-for since the first of the 
yer totaled $150,727,010, representing a 
0%, increase over comparable figure or 
first 10 months of 1959. Ordinary paid- 
for in October amounted to $4,728,411, an 
increase of 4.1% over corresponding month 
last year, and total ordinary new business 
for 10 months of 1960 amounted to $50,- 
203,345, an increase of 9.5% over same 
period in 1959. 


Business Men's: Life insurance sales for 
the first 9 months of 1960 ($323,846,892) 
were 7 7% over same period in 1959 
($302,687,336). New paid-for sales were 
$21,160,000 higher than a year ago. In- 
surance in force Sept. 30 was $1,887,918,- 
230, a gain of $152,929,081 for the 9 
months. 


Franklin Life: Reached the mark of $4,- 
000,000,000 in force on November 15. 


Homesteaders Life: New business during 
October reflected an increase of 60.2%, 
over October a year ago. Issued and paid 
business for the first 10 months showed a 
gain of 24.3%, over corresponding period 
1959, 


IMinois Mid-Continent: Net insurance in 
force at end of first 9 months is $85,223,- 
965, a gain of 85%, as compared with 
$46,653,824 for same period 1959. 


Jefferson Standard: Reached the $2 bil- 
lion mark in life insurance in force on 
Nov. Ist, attaining the second billion in 
less than a decade. 


Kansas Farm: Insurance in force has 
reached $100,000,000. 

Lincoln National: Showed an increase of 
16%, in new paid-for business for first 9 
months ($1,235,000,000) over the corre- 
sponding figure for 1959. Insurance in 
force as of Sept. 30 stood at $10,377,000,- 
000, an increase of $547 million for year- 
to-date, 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Issued and paid- 
for business in 1960 has passed the $200 
million mark and for October totaled more 
than $21 million, up nearly $2 million over 
October, 1959. As of Sept. 30 insurance in 
force totaled $1,269,473,568, a gain of 
nearly $51 million during the third-quar- 


ter and an increase of nearly $132 million 
since Jan. 1. 


Mutual Benefit Life: October life insur- 
ance written was $135,731,581 as compared 
with $134,696,133 for October, 1959, the 
previous high for one month. 


National Travelers: Report a 29% gain 
in paid-for life business for first 10 months 
compared to same period a year ago. Paid- 
for life business in October was 23% ahead 
of October, 1959. 


North American Life Ins.: Written life 
volume sales for October totaled $8,007,- 
948, exceeding October, 1959 by more than 
17%. Written life volume sales for the 
first 10 months ($77,774,847) are running 
more than 30% ahead of same months of 
last year. 


Health insurance written premium sales 
during first 10 months experienced an in- 
crease of nearly 21% over corresponding 
period in 1959. 


Northwestern Life: Individual life sales 
for October exceeded $2 million. Issued 
and paid life for first 10 months of 1960 
exceeded $31 million ($15 million indi- 
vidual, $16 million group dept.), a 35%, 
increase over same period last year. Total 
life insurance in force Oct. 31 was $140 
million compared to $109 million one year 
ago. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new life 
insurance in October totaled $27,443,000 
for best month of 1960, following the best 
third-quarter in history when sales of new 
life added up to $50,147,000. 


Old Line: Total new life insurance paid 
during the first 9 months exceeded $21 
million. 


Republic National: Total life insurance 
in force at end of October amounted to 
$2,900 million, an increase of $545 million 
during the 10-month period and $145 mil- 
lion more life insurance than was added 
during the entire year of 1959. 


Reserve Life: New issued and paid life 
insurance sales through October exceeded 
sales for corresponding period of 1959 by 
43.79%, (through September of 1960 ex- 
ceeded that for entire year of 1959). Oc- 
tober, 1960 sales were up 68.8% over Oc- 
tober last year. Paid-for policies through 
October added up to an increase of more 
than $10 million over first 10 months of 
1959. Insurance in force is up to just over 
$190 million, an increase of 14% since 
Jan. 1. 


Shenandoah Life: Has reported sales re 
sults above the industry average for year- 
to-date. Total insurance in force is $565,- 
677,387, including a substantial increase in 
group life during the past 8 months. 


sales are far 
for last year 


United of Omaha: Grou 
ahead of the same peri 


United States Life: New paid-for ordi 
nary life volume for first 9 months showed 
an increase of 9.2% over first three-quar 
ters of last year. 


Western Life (Mont.): Paid busines: 
figures for first 9 months of 1960 werc 
32.59, ahead of same period a year ago 
representing an increase of over $20 mil- 
lion. New business’ written during Sep- 
tember was $12 million, almost a million 
dollars ahead of September, 1959. 
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Aetna Life: S. Rush Coffin, CLU, has 
been named eral agent at Detroit in 
partnership with general agent F. E£. Mc- 
Mahon. 

Raymond J. McNamara has been pro- 
moted to associate actuary. Gordon H. 
Dimoch, Robert A. McCombs and Russell 
C. Palmer have been appointed assistant 
secretaries-group div. 


Allstate Cos.: Vice president Davis W. 
Ellis, who was in charge of sales develop- 
ment for life-accident-sickness lines, has 
assumed new responsibilities in the mar- 


keting dept. where he will be coordina- 
tor of programs and activities of the men 
heading the sale of all lines of insurance 


and will also act in similar responsibility 
in area of sales training. 


American Educational: Roger Church, 
formerly state manager for Midwestern 
United, has been appointed director of 
professional student div. 


American Health: Has opened a new 
branch office at Baltimore, Md., with 
Joseph E. Blair, Jr., as supervisor; Darrell 
O. Smith, director of special programs; 
George J. Bereska, special representative; 
and Charles V. Dunmire, Jr., service office 
manager. 


American Life (Del.): Charles D. Wil- 
liams, III, formerly assistant actuary of 
Life Insurance Ass’n of America, has 
named associate actuary with headquarters 
at Foreign head office in Pembroke, Ber- 
muda, 


Appalachian National: C. W. Tarwater 
has been appointed agency secretary and 
will supervise the agency dept. in the 
home office under the direction of Bernard 
E. Wilson, vice president and agency di- 
rector. Earl R. Whaley, formerly with 
Provident Life & Acc., has been appointed 
group underwriter and will head the new 
division of group life and credit life. 


Arthur Stedry Hansen Consulting Ac- 
tuaries: Has expanded its communications 
counselling dept. Joining this Chicago 
(Lake Bluff) firm to head the reorganized 
dept. is Ralph Jacqmin, long-time editor 
of Financial Public Relations Assn’s Bul- 
letin and more recently public relations 
director of Illinois Bankers Assn. 


Associates Life: Robert B. Gregg, for- 
merly vice president in charge of group 
for Howard E. Nyhart Co., has been ap- 
pointed to newly-created position of di- 
rector of special programs. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Joseph F. Nally, Jr., 
has been named regional group manager 
of newly-opened group office in Philadel- 
phia. 


Bankers Life (ind.): James R. Harmon 
has been named group manager. 


Rankers National: Robert E. Anderson, 
formerly with Occidental Life, has been 
appointed assistant director of group sales. 


For January, 1961 


A full-time pension div. has been set 
up in the agency dept. under the direction 
of Walter J. Rogers. 


Berkshire Life: Supervisors appointed at 
general agencies: Mitchell C. Willis, Bos- 
ton (Joseph L. Speyer); Alfred E. Braun, 
New York City (Gerald Westreich); and 
Benjamin Shuster, New York City 
(Hilliard N. Rentner). 

A second agency has been opened in 
Miami, Fla., with Henry Weiss, CLU, as 
general agent. 


Central American Life (Tex.): /. J. 
Smith, formerly head of life div. of North 
Plains Insurance Agency in Dumas, has 
been named district manager and will 
head new agency in Amarillo. 


Conn. General: Brokerage consultants 
named: James C. Cleary, Hartford branch; 
Rowland E. Crankshaw, Broadway (NYC) 
agency; Wayne H. Lewis, Boston broker- 
age; Rudolph C. Lohmeyer, John St. 
(NYC) agency; Dayton E. McLerran, At- 
lanta brokerage; David G. Roof, Pitts- 
burgh brokerage; Malcolm J. Schmidt, 
Chicago brokerage; and Leon H. Spear, 
Westchester branch. 


Constitution Life: L. Edward Tipton, 
previously with Pacific Mutual, will head 
the first general agency in North Carolina 
(Greenville). 


Continental American (Del.): General 
agent appointments: James M. Brown, 
New London, and Walter J. Vogel, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; and William Schur, CLU, 
New York City, replacing J. Robert Lauer, 
resigned. 


Continental Assur.: Under reorganization 
of agency dept’s sales and service units, 
W. C. Roads became director of training, 
and working in close conjunction with 
him will be Robert Maher as assistant di- 
rector of training, Edwin B. Thurman, 
Jr., CLU, manager of advanced under- 
writing, and Arthur O’Brien, named man- 
ager of field services and head of newly- 
organized sales idea div. 


Cowan, Paul C.: Formerly executive head 
and group a of group and pension 
dept. for Ohio National, announced his 
entry into public practice as an independ- 
ent, free-lance actuary and employee ben- 
efit plan consultant. Although based in 
Cincinnati, his practice will be national 
in scope. 


Employers’ Life: George F. Reynolds, 
formerly agency supervisor for United 
Life in Lynn, Mass., has been appointed 
brokerage supervisor serving on the North 
Shore and in southern New Hampshire. 


Equitable Life Assur.: New divisions in 
agency dept. which will be under over-all 
direction of vice president Harold J. Ross- 
man are: Division of agents’ contracts and 
financing under direction of Leroy E. 
Long, assisted by John B. Pierce; and divi- 
sion of administrative services with Thorn- 





ton Ellis as director, assisted by John L. 
Spencer. 

Unit managers appointed: Calvin L. 
Baird, New Orleans, ” (Gelpi Agency); 
Floyd O. Brown, Boise, Ida. (Andrews 
Agency); Richard W. Fish, Waterloo, Iowa 
(Mixson Agency, Cedar Rapids); Brent W. 
Jett, Port Huron, Mich. (Beckers Agency, 
Flint); Norman L. Reese, Shreveport, La. 
(Wilson Agency); Richard K. Sorenson, 
Minneapolis (Dolan Agency); Horace H. 
Brewer, Chicago (W. V. Woody); Milton 
M. Cerf, Mill Valley, Cal. (A. D. Hem- 
vhill, San Francisco); and Homer W. Hall, 

heeling, W. Va. (T. Woody Evans, 
Charleston). 

Myron A. Pratt has been named to head 
sales agency in Boston succeeding Edward 
L. Tappert, assigned managerial post in 
Detroit. 


Federal Life (lll.): Lawrence P. Foley has 
been appointed manager of St. Louis 
agency. 


Fidelity Mutual: 4. Jay Meier, Jr., for- 
merly with John Hancock, has been ap- 

inted general agent in St. Louis succeed- 
ing William King, CLU, retired. 


First United: Walter Mendenhall has been 
appointed agent for Indiana (Fort Wayne) 
and Clarence A. Olsen for Illinois (Chi- 
cago). 


Franklin Life: Robert W. Watson and 
Malcolm Kingins have been named gen- 
eral agents in Muskogee, Okla. Ralph 
Miller has been appointed district man- 
ager in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General American: Walter R. Miller, 
CLU, has joined the home office agency 
div. with initial responsibilities for re- 
cruiting and training in the St. Louis agen- 
cies. 

General agent appointments: Anthony 
J. Barone, Miami; and Arthur Goldberg, 
Pittsburgh (3rd). . 

David W. Murphy has been named a 
group representative in Kansas City dis- 
trict office and is succeeded in the home 
office group underwriting dept. by Al S. 
Ferry. James P. O’Grady has been trans- 
ferred from San Antonio to St. Louis dis- 
trict group office. 


Ga. International: Gene C. McMurchy, 
formerly with Lincoln National, has joined 
the home office staff as superintendent of 
agents, 


Hartford Life: Robert G. Bruce has been 
appointed regional director of sales for 
Pacific dept. 

New eaten managers: Lloyd I. Tompkins, 
CLU, Newark, N. J.; and Gilbert D. Sew- 
art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Clifford .F. McKendry 
has been appointed manager at Rochester 
= Y.) succeeding Edmund B. Case, re- 
signed. 


(Continued on the next page) 














Field Appointments—Continued 


Investors Syndicate: Douglas F. Thornsjo 
was elected general counsel. 


Jefferson National: Thomas W. Wolfe, 
formerly agency manager for Bankers Life 
in Decatur, has been appointed home of- 
fice assistant superintendent of agencies. 

General agent appointments: Marvin 
Madgy, Detroit, and William H. Ludlow, 
Lansing, Mich. 


John Hancock: Vincent C. Bowhers, CLU, 
Alvin E. Katz and Charles S. Tautkus have 
been eae general agents in Buffalo 
succeeding the former general agent Edwin 
R. Erickson, under whom they served as 
assistant general agents. Francis J. Yorio, 
CLU, has been appointed general agent 
of new agency in Erie, Pa. 


Kansas City Life: Robert W. Verhille has 
been appointed general agent for eastern 
Iowa (Iowa City) succeeding his father, 
the late Walter V. Verhille. 


Kennesaw Life: Hollister E. Strecker, 
formerly vice president of Physician’s and 
Surgeon’s Life, has been named directo 
of sales in accident-health dept. 


Lafayette Life: H. Werner Teichert has 
been appointed actuary. 


Life & Casualty: Arnold Anderson has 
been promoted to administrative assistant 
to the president, Guilford Dudley, Jr., and 
will also continue with his duties as chief 
actuary for group and reinsurance. 

Leonard F. Putman has been advanced 
to manager of Memphis #1 district. 





Life of North America: Arcilio Alvarado, 
Jr., and Humberto Capo-Pascual, both for- 
merly associated with John Hancock, have 


been appointed manager and assistant 
manager, respectively, at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 


Life of Virginia: Personnel changes at 
Richmond, Va.: George M. Wright, Jr., 
named manager at #2 office succeeding 
Douglas W. Dodd, CLU, who joined #1 
office as an associate manager; Ray W. 
Clarke, Jr., becomes associate manager of 
#2 office; and George H. Fletcher, Jr., an 
associate manager of #1 office, appointed 
a field training supervisor. 

Edgar L. Solada has been promoted to 
manager of Muncie, Ind., office. 


Lincoln National: Andrew W. Wenning, 
Jr., has been appointed as an assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 
Representatives appointed to super- 
visory posts at general agencies: S. Bernard 
Bockal and Earl L. Semrad, Los Angeles 
(Feustel-Berglas); Robert A. Klock, Harris- 
burg, Pa. (Maurice Raffel); and Clyde E. 
Teeter, Asheville, N. C. (R. A. Hilliard). 


Manufacturers Life: Thomas H. Martin, 
CLU, has been appointed brokerage man- 
ager of Chicago branch office. 


Mass. Mutual: Promoted: Edward P. Ben- 
nett, Jr., to 2nd vice president; Arthur D. 
Graham and Edwin W. Nelmes to super- 
intendents of mortgage loans; and Dwight 
Webb, Jr., to associate superintendent of 
mortgage loans. 

C. Arthur Guzzardi has been advanced 
to regional group manager of north cen- 
tral group region (Chicago) succeeding 
Donald E. Brinkman, who has been put 
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in charge of newly-established mid-central 
— (St. Louis). 

istrict group representatives trans- 
ferred: John R. Cleary from Minneapolis 
to Cincinnati; Gary G. Kimsey from San 
Antonio to El Paso (new); and George A. 
Stovall, Jr., from Oklahoma City to Dal- 
las. 


Metropolitan Life: Appointed 2nd vice 
presidents: Frank E. Jorgensen and Henry 
E. Mellin in group insurance; James S. 
Burke in claims div.; and John T. Hoyte 
in personal insurance. George R. Berry 
has been advanced to 2nd vice president 
and assistant general counsel of Coaadian 
operations. Jerome D. Doyle and Eugene 
J. Gallagher have been named 3rd _ vice 
presidents in group and personnel, re- 
spectively. Rexford W. McCurdy has been 
made assistant vice president, field train- 
ing. 

Canadian head office: Nelson Kidd and 
Cecil G. White to assistant vice presidents; 
J. William MacKinnon to assistant general 
counsel; and Emerson C. R. Purchase, 
M. D., to assistant medical director. 


Michigan Life: Gerald D. Hughes was 
elected assistant vice president and man- 
ager of accident-health dept. replacing 
A. Y. Beaupre, vice president who retired 
after 30 years. 


Ministers Life: Rice F. Dugan, formerly 
with Protective Life, has been appointed 
regional secretary for Indiana. 


Monarch Life Ins.: Raymond E. Carr was 
elected an assistant treasurer. 

Promoted to general agents: Herbert S. 
Watson, El Cajon, Cal.; Marion L. Good- 
man, Evansville, Ind.; Merle C. Miles, 
Fargo, N. D.; Roger M. Cleveland, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and Douglas S. Jack, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Mutual Trust: Heading the newly-created 
public relations dept. is vice president 
John E. Clark, director of pubic relations; 
John J. Callen is associate director; and 
Miss Angela Tedesco is public relations 
assistant. Succeeding Mr. Callen as sales 
promotion manager is Raymond M. 
Proffitt. 

Other appointments: Robert C. Crosby, 
CLU, director of education and training; 
Paul M. Hanson, director of field opera- 
tions-east; Paul E. Osborne, director of 
field operations-west; and Ralph E. Wil- 
son, director of agency administration. 

Activities have been expanded in the 
Twin Cities with the appointment of 
Louis C. Perlman, CLU, as new district 
sales manager in Minneapolis (Ist Nat'l 
Bank Bldg.) and manager Donald P. Berg 
quist, CLU, moving to adjoining quarters 
and operating separately with O. I. Herts 
gaard, a member of the board of directors, 
associated and officed with him. 


Nationwide Corp.: Maurice F. Feay, for- 
merly assistant actuarial director—grou| 
pension dept. for Prudential, has accepte:' 
the position of actuary with Nationa! 
Services, Inc., pension and_ profit-sharin: 
plans consulting firm which is associate: 
with this corporation. 


New England Life: Robert E. Leary ani 
Richard N. Hammond have been pro- 
moted to assistant district group managers 
in Boston office. 

George B. Byrnes, former general ager 
in New York City, has reopened his office 
in Los Angeles. 
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Joseph W. Pearson, year Miami 
group regional manager for John Han- 
cock, has been appointed agency pension 
consultant at home office. 


North American Co.: New regional sales 
director at Des Moines, Iowa, is Wayne 
Hobson, formerly associated with Franklin 
Life. Charles T..Eubanks, formerly with 
United National, is new Dallas (Tex.) area 
regional sales director. 

General agent appointments: Illinois— 
Herbert E. Page and James W. Hines, 
partnership in Mt. Vernon; Charles R. 
\Vark, Chicago (Flossmoor); and Leonard 
H. Davis, Canton. Florida—E. Dean Jarett 
and William G. Whitman, St. Petersburg; 
M. Robert Tavlin, Opa Locka; and Gerald 
T. Simon, Coral Gables. 


North American Equitable: H. David 
Flickinger, formerly a staff manager in 
Baltimore for Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed to newly-created post of director 
of agency development assigned to combi- 
nation operation in Baltimore area. 

John Aicholtz, formerly assistant man- 
ager for Continental Assur., has been 
named manager of Columbus agency and 
will service several central Ohio counties. 


North American Life & Cas.: Stuart B. 
Crawford has been advanced to manager 
of Madison (Wis.) branch office. 


Northwestern Mutual: Edgar D. Coffman 
has been named an assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies at home office. Thomas I. 
Pickford, CLU, has been named to head 
the district agency at San Jose, Cal. 


Northwestern National: Ed Ingraham 
has been advanced to assistant manager 
of the securities dept. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Jorge Villasenor, 
formerly with Western & Southern, has 
been appointed sales promotion assistant 
at home office. 

Robert H. Brown, assistant regional 
group manager, has been transferred from 
Richmond (Va.) to Baltimore and group 
sales trainees Harmon D. Harrold and 
David C. Babcock transferred from Los 
Angeles group sales office to training as- 
signments at home office. John J. Hamil- 
ton and Clifford E. Elliott have been ap- 
pointed group service representatives at 
Los Angeles, while Richard L. Golden has 
been spreieue group sales trainee and 
assigned to home office training circuit. 

General agent appointments: Oliver H. 
Ewing, formerly district manager with 
Jefferson Standard, Casper, Wyo.; T. Har- 
rold Boone, formerly with Mutual Benefit 
Life, Macon, Ga.; Norman E. Hood, for- 
merly unit manager for State Life, Carter- 
ville, Ill.; and John T. Turner, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Donald R. Davis has been promoted to 
manager of Jacksonville (Fla.) branch of- 
fice and Robert O. Purcifull, formerly staff 
supervisor for Mass. Mutual in Columbus 
(Ohio), made manager there. Roy S. 
Kelly, formerly Fresno agent for Washing- 
ton National, has been appointed broker- 
age manager there and Richard N. Bell, 
formerly Los Angeles agent with Union 
Mutual, named assistant brokerage man- 
ager in Pasadena. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Managerial ap- 
pointments: Howard G. Olsen, LeMesa, 
Cal.; Darrell D. Beers, Phoenix, Ariz.; and 
Edward H. Sheridan, San Antonio, Texas. 


Ohio National: Dr. Janus C. Linder has 
been advanced to medical director succeed- 
ing Dr. H. H. Shook, who has retired but 
will remain as a director of the company. 
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Old Line: Howard Dady has been elevated 
to assistant vice president and Arthur 
Blasewitz to assistant secretary. 


Old Republic: Stephen D. West has been 
appointed attorney in legal div. 


Pilot Life: George M. Hider, 2nd vice 
president, has been placed in charge of 
group claims and group administration 
depts. Donald M. Nelson, formerly with 
Southland Life, and R. T. Moore, formerly 
with Indianapolis Life, have been ap- 
pointed management assistants in the 
management development program. 

R. Jaudon nes ormerly agency super- 
visor for Lincoln National, has been 
named general agent in Miami, Fla. 


Pioneer American: Donald R. Owens has 
been appointed regional sales director for 
Louisiana and Ben Terral will be associ- 
ated with him as general agent in Shreve- 
port. William Mulhern, formerly with 
Acme United, and Jim Malone, formerly 
with Citizens Standard, have been named 
regional managers in Phoenix (Ariz.) and 
Amarillo (Tex.), respectively. 


Praetorian Mutual: Charles A. Foster, Jr., 
has been named to newly-created post of 
assistant secretary and will serve directly 
under secretary Anton E. Hill. James M. 
Whitehurst, CLU, has assumed the newly- 
created post of assistant agency director 
and will work directly under vice presi- 
dent and agency director T. H. Penton. 


Provident Mutual: Managerial appoint- 
ments: Charles E. Brady, Cleveland; Curtis 
H. Campbell, Pensacola (new); and Wil- 
liam F. Farrell, Jr., Dallas (new). 

A district group office has been opened 
in Jacksonville, Fla., under the direction 
of Basil D. Tihansky, who was appointed 
district group manager. 


Prudential: Anthony J. Siragusa, CLU, 
has been appointed manager of Inwood 
district office in New York City. 


Republic National: Dr. James K. Good- 
lad is the fourth doctor to be added to 
the medical and underwriting div. 


@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


It may be ARI 
see your physician at once! 


@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 
@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 
@ Swelling in at least one joint 
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J. Duke Kilgore has been named assist- 
ant director of agency training. 

Thomas J. Callahan has been appointed 
group representative in Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
area. 


Schultz, Franklin & Associates: Partners 
in this new Chicago firm, which will spe- 
cialize in life insurance, business plans, 
employee benefit plans and estate plans, 
are Harry R. Schultz, CLU, and Howard 
B. Franklin, CLU. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Philip J. Cich- 
anowicz, formerly district manager in 
Rochester for Equitable Life Assur., has 
been named to succeed Simon Feldman, 
retiring, as general agent in Rochester, 
N.Y 


Standard Security: V. I. P. Programs, 
Inc., has been appointed as general agent 
in New York City. Ben Wolper, who is 
owner of Danzig, Rieders & Wolper, in- 
surance agency, is chairman of the board 
and Arthur Goldblum, CLU, formerly 
with National Life of Vt., is president. 
The firm will make available a custom- 
tailored life insurance program cofnbined 
with comprehensive major medical cover- 
age plus disability income insurance and a 
prime investment program. 


Stuyvesant Life: Calvin C. Majerle has 
been appointed coordinator of accident- 
health program for this company and 
Stuyvesant Ins. Co. He will continue as 
director of home office activities for this 
company. 


Travelers: Herschel I. Riley has been 
named manager of life-accident-health 
lines at South Bend (Ind.) branch office. 


Union Mutual: David T. Cowles, CLU, 
associate manager of Boston agency, has 
been appointed general agent succeeding 
the late James M. Voss. 

Spann W. Milner, formerly supervisor of 
agencies for Acme United, has been ap- 
pointed manager of a new agency in At- 
lanta, Ga. 


United of Omaha: Promoted: Walter 
Mench, regional manager in Philadelphia; 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Thorne Dillon, supervisor of group train- 
ing in home office; Ken Sandwall, in 
charge of Denver district group office; and 
Richard Reese, group representative in 
Omaha regional group office. Appoint- 
ments are for this company and Mutual of 
Omaha. 
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CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


@ WHERE More Executives Find 
Their Positions Than Any- 
where Else in the World. 

WHERE More EXECUTIVES Meet 
Future Employees Than 
Anywhere Else in the 
Nation. 

@® WHERE No Position Is Too Small 
or Too Large Not to 
Receive Prompt, Confi- 
dential Attention. 

WHERE Continuing Attention Is 
Given to Every Man Re- 
gardiess of Location, Sal- 
ary Level, or Previous In- 
surance Background. 

WHERE Specialists in the Industry 
Understand Its Needs. 

WHERE 35 Years in Personnel Re- 
cruitment and Placement 
Have Developed Only Top 
Clientele. 

PHONE WIRE 


WRITE 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
H. J. Roberts, Ins. Mgr. 
29 E. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
FINANCIAL 6-9400 
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United Brokerage Associates Inc.: Has 
been formed as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of United Improvement and _ Investin 
Corp. and will engage in life and genera 
insurance brokerage. Philip M. Schlussel, 
CLU, was named president of the new 
firm and vice president of the parent cor- 

ration. Prior to his association with 

nited Improvement, Mr. Schlussel headed 
the life and general insurance firm of 
P. M. Schlussel Co., 50 E. 42nd St., NYC. 
This company, together with United In- 
surance Underwriters, Inc., owned and op- 
erated by United Improvement in Florida 
with offices in Tampa and Fort Lauder- 
dale, will be absorbed as subsidiaries of 
United Brokerage Associates Inc. 


United States Life: Shelbar Insurance 
Agency, Inc., has been appointed general 
agent in Boston, Mass. Joseph F. Henn, 
vice president, will act as life manager in 
newly-appointed agency. Other agency 
officers are: John Sullivan, president, and 
Catherine A. Flynn, vice president. 
Karduna Agency, Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Brooklyn. Arthur 
Karduna is general agent, his father A. A. 
Karduna, agency manager, and his brother 
Martin, brokerage supervisor. 
Victory Life: Carl Lewis and Leslie E. 
Myles have been appointed district man- 
agers for northeastern Colorado (Fort 
Morgan) and Tulsa (Okla.), respectively. 


Western Empire (Colo.): Paul Snow has 
been appointed state agency manager. 


Woodmen Accident: William J. Sanders, 


_ CLU, formerly associated with Metropoli- 
& po 


tan Life, has been appointed agency man- 
ager for Dallas (Tex.) agency. 


Policy Changes 


Aetna Life is increasing its dividend scale 
for participating policyholders in 1961, so 
that 5% more will be required than if 
the current scale had remained in effect. 
The interest rate on proceeds left with the 
ony will continue at 314%. 

The company has announced that 14 
plications for life insurance will now 
considered from people with a mortality 
hazard between 500% and 1,000% of 
standard. 


The Berkshire has announced a “con- 
siderable reduction” in immediate annuity 
rates, 


California Life is basing insurance pre- 
miums on age at last birthday. This is 
the second company of which we have 
knowledge to adopt this basis. 


Colonial, N. J. has a lifetime guaranteed 
renewable hospital expense plan—the Pro- 
tector Hospital policy. It may be written 
on an individual or a family basis. 


Connecticut Mutual has increased its divi- 
dend scale, and will allot 1214% more 
than would have been paid by the com- 

any under the 1960 scale. Interest rates 
love been increased—dividend accumula- 
tions to 3.8%, and the same for policy 
proceeds left with the company. 


Continental American has increased its 
dividend scale, about 16%, with the 
amount of money involved totalling 23%. 
Interest on settlement option funds, pen- 
sion funds, and dividend accumulations 
has been increased to 314%. 


Equitable of lowa has increased its divi- 
dend scale, effective — 1, 1961. Rates 
of interest on funds left with the company 


under settlement options and on dividend 
accumulations will be increased to 3.50%. 

The company has increased income dis- 
ability limits to $400 monthly if the aggre- 
gate income in all companies does not ex 
ceed $16,000 annually or 50% of earned 
income, whichever is less. 


Equitable of New York has a new scale o! 
rates for single payment immediate life, 
refund, and joint and survivor annuities. 
The rates are non-par and “substantially” 
lower than the company’s prior rates, 
which were participating. The company 
is returning to the sale of non-par annui- 
ties for the first time in twenty-six years. 


Georgia International announces that 
maximum extra premiums charged mili- 
tary aviation risks is $1.50 per $1,000. 


Great Southern has a new broker's con- 
tract providing lifetime service fees. 


Group Health Mutual, Inc., of St. Paul, 
Minn. has a Monthly Provider plan 
whereby the policyholder buys monthly 
income, instead of a lump sum. Both life 
and disability insurance are included in 
one policy. The plan provides decreasing 
term. 


Guardian of New York has announced 
the addition of a deposit administration 
program to its regular pension trust line. 
eee for businesses with 50 or more 
employees, the new program initially pro- 
vides for non-contributory plans. 


Life of North America has a 10-year en- 
dowment policy, a special accumulator op- 
tion which allows the owner to leave the 
proceeds with the company at the maturity 
date of an endowment and continue the 
policy in force until the accumulator date, 
an increasing term insurance benefit, and 
a transfer of capital provision. 


Life of Virginia has increased the interest 
rate arene on settlement options and 
ualified pension plan retirement income 
unds to 314%, except that in cases of life 
income installment settlements represent- 
ting retirement life income and qualified 
pension plans the rate will be 334%. The 
company also has a new mortgage redemp- 
tion rider. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced its 
payor provision, previously available only 
at issue of juvenile policies, may now be 
obtained as a rider to existing policies. 


Mutual Benefit's basic 1960 dividend scale 
for ordinary insurance will be continucd 
in 1961. There will, however, be dividend 
increases for certain classes of life insur- 
ance policies. The interest rate on divi- 
dend accumulations will be at 3.50% and 
on settlement options at 3.65%. 


National of Vermont has increased i's 
dividend scale for 1961. 


New York Life has now made triple i- 
demnity for accidental death availab:e 
with individual life insurance policies. 
The company has also expanded its gua'- 
anteed insurability option for men to he!p 
meet special needs created by marriage ancl 
childbirth. There is automatic term in- 
surance on the insured for 3 months froin 
the date of his marriage and the date of 
birth or adoption of each child, provided 
the birth or adoption occurs before tie 
policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 
40th birthday. 


North American of Canada has made a 
number of premium reductions. It has 
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also announced a new series of life pre- 
ferred, life select, and life gre plans in 
Canada. These are whole life plans cover- 
ig amount brackets from $5,000. New 
lower premiums have been announced for 
policies of $5,000 and over on standard 
permanent plans, in Canada and the 
United States, as well as on some other 
contracts. 


Northwestern National has liberalized 
iis underwriting rules for small groups 
with pension trust plans. 


Cccidental of California has a different 
approach to group major medical and is 
merchandising a product called income- 
balanced major medical which features 
the grading of cash deductibles and co- 
insurance according to income classes of 
employees. 


Provident Mutual has increased its divi- 
dend scale for 1961. Interest rate for ac- 
cumulated dividends and most supple- 
mentary contracts has been increased to 
3.6%. Premium rates for single premium 
annuities have been reduced by about 2% 
to about 8% depending upon age, sex, and 
type of annuity. Limits have been in- 
creased. The interest rate on funds in the 
osremium deposit plan has been increased 
by, effective January 1. 


The Prudential has made “substantial re- 
ductions” in its rates for single premium 
life annuities. 


Southland Security announces that a 
dividend is to be paid at the end of the 
second policy year to owners of the origi- 
nal contracts offered by the company. 


Stuyvesant Insurance Company, Allen- 
town, Pa. has a group accident and health 

licy that provides indemnity to be paid 
or total disability and non-confinement 
to house or hospital for 104 weeks. The 
insured employee who remains confined 
to house or hospital is eligible for bene- 
fits until he reaches age 65. 


United States Life has a new “double 
double indemnity” under which amounts 
of accidental death benefit equal to twice 
the basic policy can be sold. 


Ass’n Notes 


Health Insurance Ass'n: Carol Mabry of 
the Washington staff has been appointed 
administrative assistant. 


Institute of Home Office Undrs.: John 
D. Rockafellow, director of underwriting 
of Pacific Mutual, was elected president. 


Life Ins. mcy Management Ass'n: 
Kenneth By CLU’ vice president 
and agency director of Southland Life, 
was elected president succeeding Raymond 
C. Johnson, CLU, vice president in charge 
of marketing for New York Life. 


Seattle-King County Life Undrs.: Of- 
ficers elected by the newly-formed Seattle 
South Branch are: President, Russell 
Ri.oads (agent, N. Y. Life); vice president, 
Martin Buchanan (Prudential); and sec- 
re‘ary-treasurer, William G. Johnston 
(Western Bankers). 


Scuthwest Area Trainer's Conf.: Harrie 


Suinford, CLU, training director for 
Liicoln Liberty, was elected chairman. 


Fo; January, 1961 





FOUNDATION GRANT 


THE FIRST MAJOR project of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Foundation 
—a grant of $5,000 to the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance for a “Case Book in 
Life Insurance”’—has been an- 
nounced by Adon N. Smith, II, 
CLU, President of the Foundation. 

“This initial grant follows one of 
the five major objectives of the 
Foundation, ‘encouraging research 
with respect to economic, marketing, 
medical and other matters relating 
to life insurance and in education in 
the field of life insurance,’ ” said Mr. 
Smith. 

Representatives of the Foundation 
and the Association agreed that case 
histories in life insurance for class- 
room study and analysis are almost 
non-existent, and that a case book 
would be used immediately in many 
college courses to supplement basic 
text materials. The volume is to be 
designed for use in basic life insur- 
ance courses as contrasted with ad- 
vanced courses such as estate plan- 
ning, employee benefit plans, etc. 

In announcing the grant, Mr. 
Smith made the following points : 
1, The volume is to contain cases 
pertaining to all the major areas of 
life insurance operations and is not 
to be limited to the area of life under- 
writing in the narrow sense. 

2. The project is to be under the 
control of AAUTI and among its re- 
sponsibilities will be the selection of 
those who will undertake the prep- 
aration of the volume. 

3. The target date for completion of 
the project is two years from the 
date of this election of those selected 
to prepare the volume. 

4. It is anticipated that the manu- 
script will be made available to a 
commercial publisher upon its com- 
pletion. 

5. A page in the completed volume 
will acknowledge the support of the 
Million Dollar Round Table Foun- 
dation. 

“The Foundation is most heart- 
ened by the full and enthusiastic co- 
operation of the officers and execu- 
tive committee of AAUTI,” Mr. 
Smith said. Before the grant was 
made, representatives met and form- 
ulated standards which would seem 
to assure a smooth-working and use- 
ful project. 


Periodic progress reports will be 
made to the Foundation by the As- 
sociation, the first one being the an- 
nouncement of the person or persons 
chosen to prepare the case materials. 

It is hoped that this project serves 
to indicate most strongly the direc- 
tion which the Foundation’s Board 
of Directors foresee future grants 
taking. 


HEALTH CARE 


UNLESS PRIVATE INDUSTRY, private 
physicians and private hospitals, in 
short, private enterprise, as distin- 
guished from governmental agencies 
and institutions, can demonstrate it 
can and will provide better and less 
costly health care for everyone, some 
form of Forand-type legislation is in- 
evitable, according to Byron K. El- 
liott, president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Addressing a regional meeting of the 
Health Insurance Council in Boston, 
Mr. Elliott warned that in the short 
view active government participation 
in the medical care of older persons, 
“seems to be a worthy benevolence 
by a fatherly government, In the 
long term, however, it could repre- 
sent another costly step in the grad- 
ual encroachment of government 
upon private areas, undermining our 
sense of moral responsibility and our 
duty as free men to look after our- 
selves and our own.” The new ad- 
ministration “must have our indi- 
vidual support” in the area of foreign 
affairs, said Mr. Elliott, but in do- 
mestic affairs business and industry 
have a responsibility to offer- con- 
structive help rather than “blindly 
following whatever course the ad- 
ministration may set.” 


C.L.U. FUND 


THE NATIONAL C.L.U. Develop- 
ment Council has officially launched 
a $1,000,000 drive to raise money for 
the C.L.U. Development Fund of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. The fund was created in 
1960 by the boards of the American 
College and American Society to pay 
off the debt on Huebner Hall and to 
provide financial assistance for 
C.L.U.’s expanding educational ac- 
tivities. 
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From 


DONALD C, NEWTON, CLU 
Limon E. Stiles Agency 
Syracuse, New York 


n 1938 1 was working about sixty 

hours a week selling uncompli- 
cated single need cases—Retirement 
Income, Family Income, Educational 
Trusts—almost entirely to referred 
leads, plus a few personal contacts 
and a few repeat buyers. My annual 
volume was about $250,000 and my 
income about $3,500. But this was 
not what I really wanted to do, either 
in terms of my satisfactions and stim- 
ulation or in terms of income. This 
was a job, not a career. Something 
that would demand more of me and 
at the same time give more to my 
policyholders was what I wanted. 
Careful and detailed programming 
for people who depended heavily on 
life insurance seemed to be the an- 
swer. I started a long-range plan of 
client building with senior medical 
students, and for twelve years talked 
with every such student who would 
make an appointment with me. This 
was arduous but rewarding. Many 
of these bought as seniors and of 
those who remained in the commu- 
nity, most became clients. The total 
result is about $7,000,000 now in 
force on physicians and members of 
their families. 


Some Observations on Business 
Insurance 


About 1950 I decided to balance 
this concentration of market and ef- 
fort with business insurance. It ap- 
peared that some of this work would 
be less demanding. This is not true. 
Some of these sales are simpler 
(though some definitely are not). 
Competition is more difficult to elim- 
inate. Results which depend on 
board meetings and group decisions 
are harder to control. Preparation 
and necessary study time, overhead 
of selling, and demands of service 
are differently composed and appor- 
tioned in these two fields. The ag- 
gregate is similar. 
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a Job to a Career 


My total volume now comes to 
about 75% from individuals and 
25% from businesses. My individual 
business averages out to 50% from 
estate planning, 19% from program- 
ming, and 6% from specific needs. 
Among business cases—buy-and-sell 
12%, keyman 7%, tax purposes 6%. 
Sources of business insurance have 
changed markedly—perhaps too 
much so. From previously estab- 
lished clients (both personal and 
business), I get 65%, from new 
Center of Influence references 20%, 
joint work with other agents on 
business cases 5%, miscellaneous, 
10%. The results of concentration 
in a cohesive group are cumulative 
and self-propelling. There are these 
big provisos—a sound original job 
and adequate, competent service will- 
ingly given thereafter. 

This is also the basis for working 
intensely and broadly with a client. 
Almost any aggressive salesman can 
light once and make a single sale. 
But only with the power of prestige 
can one work in depth and accom- 
plish all that life insurance can do 
for his client. Now I work with 


fewer people and do more business 
with them. I do not work any less 





Give more to my policyholders 


hard but do get more total business, 
Of course, this results in a heavier 
service load. As a matter of prin- 
ciple and conscience, these demands 
of service cannot be evaded. The 
product of service is greater if it is 
by-product, rather than sales effort 
given the mask of service. 


Service Cements the Sale 


_ Does service pay off ? On the basis 
of service, as distinct from simply 
maintenance of contact, a $3,000 
Educational Trust sale in 1937, ac- 
companied by the service of simple 
programming, has resulted gradually 
in $400,000 of business insurance 
and $125,000 of personal insurance 
on the original and allied lives. An- 
other case, which also started in 1937 
via three Educational Trusts, later 
became an estate planning job and 
has resulted in $175,000 on the orig- 
inal buyer and about $7,000 in an- 
nual premiums on Sec. 501 annuities. 
Service eliminated competition with 
one physician who now owns $300,- 
000 and has $300,000 on his six 
children. Another started with $10,- 


000 in 1947 in medical school and}} 


now has $500,000 on his life and 
$100,000 on his four children. An 
intern bought $5,000 in 1941, and 
now has $165,000 on his own life 
and $120,000 on his partnership. 

Sources of business are inexhaust- 
ible. A sound sale made now, to- 
gether with your best attempt to 
organize your man’s other life ‘n- 
surance affairs, will perhaps still be 
paying you in new business tweity 
years hence. There is. great h:lp 
available from the attorneys aad 
accountants to the life insurance man 
who is rendering full service and 
who demonstrates that he is will'ag 
to give it separate from selling effcrt. 
This is a matter of the life insura:.ce 
man’s attitude and record. I have 
seen evidence that the professional 
will resist or remain neutral in many 
cases if he is unconvinced that ‘he 
first motive is service: 
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I have not fully exploited relation- 
ships I’ve developed with attorneys, 
accountants and trust officers. But 
I should—and you should, for such 
reasons as these: A good corporate 
account came directly through a 
CPA to whom a client had revealed 
that the firm was getting no service 
from life insurance men it had pre- 
viously bought from. He referred 
the principal to me saying he was 
confident they would get service. As 
long as I keep on delivering I will 
have all of the corporate business, 
and have so far about $50,000 of by- 
product business. Another $100,000 
came from a client who had asked 
where he would be most assured of 
continuing service after he would no 
longer be a buyer. 

Our best market has for many 
years been, and in recent years has 
increasingly been, among those in 
whom the drive to achieve more than 
the ordinary is a very strong force. 
How can we prepare ourselves to 
get the most out of this market? To 
me the focal point of all our prepara- 
tion must be service. Needs that can 
be satisfied without service will be 
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met by others. ‘This demands two 
things of us. First, the willingness to 
accept continuing service, with or 
without direct reward, as part of our 
job. Second, we must study and con- 
tinue to study in all areas which in- 
crease the quality of our counsel. 
Whenever we achieve what we really 
want, we work with a client as a 
doctor works with a patient. We 
successfully guide his action in areas 
about which he knows little except 
what we tell him. In many cases, he 
cannot test the quality of our work 
any more than the patient can com- 
pare medicines. He cannot know 
where we have been deficient. Yet 
we guide him in matters as impor- 
tant to him as his physical and spir- 
itual health. Thus we assume an 
awesome responsibility. 

In increasing numbers of cases, 
men follow our advice without thor- 
oughly understanding what they are 
doing. When the areas of counsel 
become too complex for common un- 
derstanding, we begin the change to 
the professional. To the degree that 
a client is following us blindly—we 
have eliminated alternatives and se- 





lected his course for him—we are 
professional. This puts an increased 
obligation on us—not only for re- 
fined thinking but for the highest 
ethical level of operation. We have 
the ultimate of responsibilities—that 
of being sure not only that we have 
put his interest first, but that in the 
process of doing it we have so well 
prepared ourselves that we know our 
counsel to be the best, without flaw 
and without self-serving. For these 
reasons the continuous growth of 
knowledge comes first. 

There is another ingredient— 
strangely we sometimes lose sight of 
it in the press of things of the mo- 
ment. That is dedication. We may 
drive with varying degrees for 
money, for prestige, for competitive 
achievement. But whatever the 
strength of these drives by them- 
selves, the results we attain and the 
happiness and satisfactions of the 
work rest most securely on and are 
intensified by our dedication to life 
insurance, 
~ Reprinted from Con Mu Topics published by 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 





Ours has b 





See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 


“new 


A NEW CAREER CONTRACT OFFERS YOU — 


“‘The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose"’ 


achieved with our career men and women. 


a future that now can be yours 


AS A GENERAL AGENT 


of the Central Standard Life Insurance Company 





With Central Standard You Enjoy 


* working with an agent-agency 
building organization 


* company sponsored education 
* tested-proven direct mail aids 





liberal underwriting 


Benjamin Disraeli 


In Force: $355,801,108 
Assets: $110,276,718 


Agent or the Director of Agencies, Home Office, 


Chicago. 


Surplus: $16,584,837 








Founded 1905 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, lilinois 


Life - Accident - Sickness 













MORTALITY FACTORS 





How THE MONUMENTAL “1959 
Build and Blood Pressure Study” 
can be of use to underwriters was 
discussed by two speakers at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters, in 
Washington, D. C. 

The study was issued late last year 
by the Society of Actuaries. It fol- 
lows the lives of 5 million life insur- 
ance policyholders according to their 
body build; and of 4 million policy- 
holders according to their blood 
pressure—both over a 20-year pe- 
riod. 

Andrew C. Webster, vice presi- 
dent for selection of Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, dis- 
cussed the problems inherent in ana- 
lyzing the statistics, and recalled the 
warnings contained in the study it- 
self. He pointed out that the period 
of exposure 1935-1954 included var- 
iations in mortality and variations in 
underwriting, and that the basic 
table against which the experience 
was tested was specially adjusted to 
allow for these variations and to 


allow also for the triangular form of 
the exposures. 


He mentioned the effect of the un- 
derwriting practices of the contribut- 
ing companies, and suggested that 
some of the results in the study show 
the results of severe selection, while 
some seem to show the effect of .lib- 
eral selection. He further discussed 
the general results of both the build 
and blood pressure experience, re- 
ferring to the all-over mortality ra- 
tios, to the ratios by duration and to 
the ratios in the subgroups. 

Another speaker, Dr. Harry A. 
Cochran, Jr., medical director of 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, commented that in light of 
the indirect and subjective technique 
of measuring blood pressure, to- 
gether with the possibility of varia- 
tions in the blood pressure in a given 
individual under different circum- 
stances, it should not be surprising 
that some difficulty will be encoun- 
tered in defining precisely the limits 
of normal and abnormal blood pres- 
sure. A modern medical dictionary, 
he noted, defines hypertension sim- 
ply as “an especially high blood pres- 





sure,” while Robbins’ Textbook on 
pathology says “most definitions of 
hypertension follow the pattern set 
by life insurance companies which 
define hypertension as any elevation 
of pressure above 140/90.” 


UNUSUAL CASE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL recently 
paid a death claim on a “key minis- 
ter” policy. The Reverend William 
H. Alexander, minister of the First 
Christian church of Oklahoma City 
and a prominent speaker before na- 
tional organizations, inspired his 
congregation of 3,600 members to 
undertake a $1,000,000 building and 
recreational program. The success of 
these plans depended largely upon 
Reverend Alexander’s ability to 
raise money, and the church took out 
a $200,000 life insurance policy on 
his life. When Reverend and Mrs, 
Alexander were tragically killed in a 
plane crash, Massachusetts Mutual 
paid the $200,000 and the church will 
continue the expansion work started 
by their late pastor. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION LIFE Insurance 
Company 

PIONEER WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Merged 
Title Changed 


The charter of the Pioneer Western Life has been 
amended changing the title to American Foundation/ 
Pioneer Western Life Insurance Company and authoriz- 
ing 10,000,000 shares, no par, common stock divided 
into 5,000,000 shares Class A (voting) and 5,000,000 
shares Class B (non-voting). Stockholders of Pioneer 
Western Life exchanged their shares on the basis of 
eight Class A shares for each five shares of record Oc- 
tober 27. American Foundation Life was merged on 
the basis of one share of Class A for each share out- 
standing. The capital of the merged cqmpany is $300,- 
000 comprising 3,714,446 shares Class A common stock, 
no par value. 


AMERICAN LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota 
OLD NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Exchange Offer Cleared 


The exchange offer of American Life Companies, 
Inc., Fargo, N. D., of one and one-quarter shares of 
common stock, par value $1, of the company for each 
share outstanding of both American Life and Casualty 
and Old National has cleared the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. In addition the 6% convertible 
debentures of Old National may be exchanged for 
twelve and one-half shares of common stock of the 
company for each $100 principal amount. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 


indianapolis, Indiana 
FIRST UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 


Gary, Indiana 
Merged 
The American Public Life has been merged into the 


“irst United Life on the basis of one share of First 
Jnited Life for two shares of American Public Life. 


"or January, 1961 


BANKERS LIFE Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
New Executive Vice-President 


Earl F. Bucknell, vice president since 1956 and di- 
rector since 1957, has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of this company. In addition Rex Farrier and 
Charles Farr were named assistant actuaries. David 
Hurd and Donald Krief were named assistant secre- 
taries. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 
New Vice President and Director of Agencies 


John F. Shallenberger, superintendent of agencies 
since 1958, has been appointed vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividends on Stock 


Directors of Connecticut General Life have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $.60 per share payable 
January 3, 1961 to stockholders of record December 16, 
1960. They have recommended an increase in capital 
from $12,000,000 to $24,000,000 by a 100% stock divi- 
dend which, if approved at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting in March 1961, will be paid March 31 to stock- 
holders of record March 15. It is anticipated that the 
cash dividend will be $1.40 per share, payable quarterly 
beginning in April. 


CONSTELLATION LIFE Insurance —™ 
Norfolk, Virginia 


New Vice President 


Shirley Rowan Dashiell, superintendent of agencies, 
has been promoted to vice president in charge of 
agencies. 


DOMESTIC LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Offers to Purchase 


Domestic Life and Accident stockholders have been 
offered $115 per share by Kentucky Central Life and 


Accident. The closing date of the offering is January 
31, 1961. 
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_ Greenwood, South Carolina 








FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 





THE FAMOUS 


ErlMSwors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
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EMPIRE LIFE Insurance Company 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of South Caroline 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Merged 


The Empire Life has merged into the Life Insurance 
Company of South Carolina, which subsequently revised 
its title to Empire Life Insurance Company. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


New Vice President 


William D. Clements, Jr., regional assistant to the 
Eastern division manager since 1952, has been elected 
vice president and assumed agency development duties 
in the home office January 1. 


GREAT WEST LIFE Assurance Company 
Winnipeg, Canada 


New Executive Vice President 


J. E. Morrision, formerly vice president and actuary, 
has been appointed to the newly-created position of ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT LIFE 


Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman Steps Down 


Albert W. Clutter, founder of this company, has an- 
nounced his resignation as chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer, so that he may devote his tim: 
to Midwest Foam Products Company. He will remain 
as a consultant to the life company. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Executive Changes 


Charles L. Rouse, vice president and secretary, re 
tired November 1 after more than 45 years of service 
but he will continue as a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Other executive changes announced were: 
Charles F. Brewer, from treasurer and manager mort- 
gage loans to vice! president and secretary; Claude H. 
Mathews, from financial vice president to vice president 
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and treasurer; and Doyle Zaring, from manager of 
agencies to second vice president and manager of 
agencies. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE LIFE Insurance and 


Annuity Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New General Counsel 


Douglas F. Thornsjo, counsel since December, 1957, 
las been elected general counsel of this company. 


LAFAYETTE LIFE Insurance Company 
Lafayette, Indiana 


New Actuary 


H. Werner Teichert has been appointed actuary of 
this company. 


LAMAR LIFE Insurance Company 
Jackson, Mississippi 


New Vice President 


Sam G. Shackelford, associate agency director since 
1957, has been elected vice president. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Stock Split and Dividend 


Stockholders at the annual meeting February 15 will 
vote on a proposal to increase capital from 2,000,000 
shares, par value $10, to 5,000,000 shares, par value $5, 
by a two-for-one split and a 25% stock dividend (2% 
for 1). The regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.50 
per share will be distributed February 1 to holders of 
record January 10. It is anticipated that the new stock 
will be placed on an annual dividend rate of $0.80 per 
share which is equivalent to the present annual rate of 
$2.00 on the $10 par shares. 


LONDON LIFE Insurance Company 


London, Canada 
Campbell Retires 


James A. Campbell, vice president and chief actuary, 
has retired after 47 years with the company. T. E. Gill, 
formerly actuary, has been appointed vice president and 
chief actuary. R. E. Munro and M. C. Pryce, formerly 
associate actuaries, and C. A. Naylor, group actuary, 
liave been appointed actuaries. 


Vor January, 1961 











DIRECTOR OF 
GENERAL AGENCIES 


A well-established combination life company 
in the Middle Atlantic area has an outstanding 
opportunity for a man capable of administer- 
ing and building its growing General Agency 
Department. 


Applicant must have a successful record in sell- 
ing, recruiting and training. The company is 
beginning its second century with over $1,100,- 
000,000 in force, and a large scale expansion 
program offers unlimited opportunities for ca- 
reer growth. The starting salary will be based 
on your qualifications, with the future limited 
only by your performance. 


Our staff is aware of this announcement. All 
replies will be held in strict confidence. Please 
send a detailed resume of your experience and 
qualifications to Box + L-122. 
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MID-TEXAS LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


SPARTAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Merged 


Mid-Texas Life was merged into Spartan National 
Life as of June 30. Both companies were under the 
same ownership and were operated from a single execu- 
tive office. 


NEW YORK MUTUAL Benefit Society 
New York, New York 


Report of Liquidation Confirmed 


The first and final report of the liquidator of the 
New Yozk Mutual Benefit Society (fraternal) was con- 
firmed on November 3. It is anticipated that payments 
to creditors holding approved claims will be made within 
the month. The society organized in 1895 as Knights 
of the Maccabees for the State of New York, changed 
to its present title in 1953, and issued only sickness and 
accident insurance. The liquidation was voluntary on 
the part of the society. 


NORTH AMERCAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


Shareholders will vote at their annual meeting on 
February 14 on a proposed 10% stock dividend. 


NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 
Company, New York, New York 


New Vice President 

Charles J. Rozea, formerly assistant secretary and 
chief underwriter, has been appointed vice president 
and chief underwriter. 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Executive Promotions 


Leonard T. Heinen, formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent, has been named controller of the company. 
Richard L. Gray, in charge of life underwriting since 
1959, has been appointed assistant to the president. 


PURITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Bruce Resigns 
Thomas M. Bruce, has resigned as president of this 


company to form Thomas M. Bruce Associates, a mul- 
tiple line management and consulting firm. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Title Revised 


This company’s title has been revised to Supreme 
Life Insurance Company. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and Annuity 
Association, New York, New York 


Executive Changes 
Donald S. Willard and Gerard van Amerongen have 
been elected vice presidents and Clarence E. Galston, 


secretary and general counsel, of this company and the 
College Retirement Equities Fund. 


TEXAS RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 


San Antonio, Texas 
New Secretary and Actuary 
Roy D. Toffe, formerly with Republic National Lif 


Insurance Company, has been appointed secretary ani 
actuary of this company. 


UNITED SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Covington, Tennessee 
New Company 


United Security Life was licensed October 21 with 
$227,552 capital and $264,906 surplus. W. F. Mon- 
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sarrat, president of Southern Millwork, Inc., is presi- 
dent of the company. Other officers are: Fred E. 
Logan, executive vice-president; William K. Moody, 
secretary; and Paul E. Scott, treasurer. Its home of- 
fice is 108 West Liberty Street, Covington. 





New Directors 


Baltimore Life (Md.): Ewan Clague, commissioner of 
labor statistics for the U. S. Department of Labor. 


College Retirement Equities Fund (N. Y.}: Howard R. 
Bowen, president of Grinnell College and Fred E. Brown, 
president Tri-Continental Corporation. 


State Security Life (Ind.): George W. E. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer, and Richard V. Moore, agency vice-president, 
replacing Beryl E. Cook and O. L. Cooper, who have 
retired, 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity (N. Y.): Clair Wilcox, 


professor of economics at Swarthmore College. 





Sales by States 


qos LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in October, with 
Nevada second and Wyoming third, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, which has analyzed October sales by states. 
Countrywide, ordinary business was unchanged in Oc- 
tober, compared with October 1959, while Alabama 
sales gained 61%. In Nevada, October sales were up 
16% and Wyoming sales showed a 12% increase in the 
month. 


First Ten Months 


For the first ten months of 1960 with national ordi- 
nary sales practically unchanged from the year before, 
Ilawaii led with an increase of 21%, with Nevada in 
second place, up 16% from the corresponding period 
ot last year. 


For January, 1961 
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tee eng Management Errore—-Bveret? ; | SR ae Sept. 38 sapere GE PINON acc ieee hes d'd< bso v's wbalgeebekesel ete eek Jan. 97 
DEE: ch 6 Saath ek bbs ciee PENN RC RANS we bia Blais as weap Olas ais Od etiam Jan. 46 RR is dem ahaa SAL e Ria hsb Biniarasé eink wn 0.0 said Visteon WS ao a aiden Jan. 88 
Cash for Equipment—Gary O. Gross ............... A Tiby es ct. 56 Sales MP SE ca cetcapsicncbacinn Chia cabo a these acee eae Jan. 101 
COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1960) 
Academy Life Ins., Colorado Springs American Investors Life, Houston Baltimore Life, Baltimore 
(New President t) pmedws CER ORIeeSe June 119 (New President) .......-.....+++- ay 137 (Executive Change | BNA r ae: May 137 
Acme United Life, Atlanta (Batueares Colorado Credit) ...... Nov. 125 (Appointed Vice President) iaews June 119 
Aetna ngee “e | American Heritage) Nov. 125 (Show Cause Hearing Recessed) . ‘Dee. 111 Bankers oe i ng Srestdent) ..3 1 
etna , Hartford ew Executive ce Presiden --dan, 9 
Acquires Controlling + oe al - July 115 nmgees Ley ssa ....June 119 Bankers Life, soe 
(New Senior Vice President) ....Sept. 123 The American Life, New York (Purchases Control) ...........+++ ug. %7 
(New Vice President) ............ Oct. 115 (New President) ...........--.00+ Dec. 111 Banxers National Life, Montclair 
Allied Security, Spartanburg American Life and Casualty Fargo Named Actuary) .........se000- June 1/9 
(Merger Proposed) .............. Nov. 125 (Exchange Offer Cleared) : Jan. 97 (Stock Dividend) ..............+< Nov. 125 
All American Life & Casualty, Park Ridge American Mutual Life, Des Moines. Beacon Life Ins. Co. Tulsa, Okla. 
(Teachers’ Group Plan) .......... June 119 (New President) ............ 97 (Merger and Name Change) Siekon Nov. 125 
(New Vice-President) ............ July 115 American Public Life, Indianapolis Berkshire Life, Pittsfield , 
All States Life, Dallas (Merger Proposed) ’...........+++ Nov. 125 (Executive Elections) .......... Sept. 123 
MOPZer) 2000-0 0000sdses2a0.0hhe5 (New President) Dec. 111 Boston Mutual Life, Boston i 
cee Oil Industries Life). ‘Nov. Fs (Merged) AP SS REM PEREND :  vincenebeseovenec cass July 115 
eine CRANSOP occ vake ccckeuwte ov 
Ameri ean, Bankers Life, Miami : Ane omen Life, Atlanta 115 Coitorete Wostere oe, Sn 6 
ew President) ......cccccccsesa e119 © punetaiiton Metianal Tits. Manet ate of Recor hanged) ...... une 1:5 
American — Life, Nashville” Appalachian Nationai Ife, eget 111 Capitol Life, Denver 
Coe SD cc ccesccs dudes ept. 123 Associated Credit Life. Forney nonigaeh Se. (New Presiden SRE. wiseceassabnedss Nov. 1°25 
American, Foundation Life (Reins. by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 ‘New, Vice President and Director |. 
(ecend) Satktwattayws sea0ssacneud Jan. 97 Associated Hospital Service, New York eS eee ee an, ‘7 
(Name Changed) ................- Jan. 97 (Elected Presi dent). ce, Ne Jane 119 ‘Carolina Central Life, Charlotte 
AM recaed i ag Fn papers 125 Automotive Life, New Ovinaie anes Pale rec “rae os seas atentedbebecck Nov. 126 
er w eme United) ...... ov * rolina ‘e, Columbia 
American Income Life, Indianapolis (New Vice-President & Actuary)..Dec. 111 (To Sell Stock) .j.....ceccccocsece Aug. $8 
Lid meng Control Acquired) ....June 119 ieee Employees Life, Silver Springs Cie BAGORD | ions cha dcinsicaweince Nov. 126 
American Investment, Nashville New Treasurer and Comptroller) [ta on Cedar Springs Life, Grand Prairie 
(New Home Office) ............... ug. 97 Issues First Policy) ............ (Reins. by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 
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Oe mere ee eeraeeee 


Company, CGhieage 


ge a .. Sept. 123 
purines i y 137 
) ..Sept. 123 
tate ARS 5 OE n. 97 
C 
She ce aa bh na ators ov. 127 
Consolidated General Life, Dallas 
NINNNS ei dkescenctccacee Oct. 115 
Constellation Life, Nortoik 
(New Vice Presiden _ Diab daebel Jan. 97 


Consumers Cred 


( NE adel dics Gnpg i had ooo 0 Vv. 127 

Continental yo sas Wiimington 
ecutive Elections) ........... ne 120 

raftsman Life ioe Boston 

CriStock | ae June 120 
Cross Country tite, — 

(New Vice President) ........... May 137 
Crown Life, Torente 

ED Nain can oe Cikee$sebinee¥e Aug. 97 
Cuna Mutual, Madison 

(Forms Subsidiary) .............. Aug. 97 


Domestic Life and Accident, Louisville 
(Offers to Purchase) Jan 


~ American, Atlanta, Georgia 
5 Underway) ........ «---.-June 120 
Bastern tase, Be haw iy Bo ork 
Chairman) ........ July 115 
“— ire Life Gr Greenwood 
ny! Logins shiins sede VibbdS codec Jan. 98 
Paulta le Life, Des Moines 
ecutive ‘omotions) ......... Dec. 112 
Equitable Life Assurance, New Yor 
(Executive Ap intment) ........ Dec. 112 
Bautty ers | “waa Washington 
Me TAeee Given) occccccccces Nov. 127 
me Excelsior Life i. Co., Toronto 
(Control Acquired) .............. July 115 
Family Fund Life, Atlanta 
(Capital |S Aug. 
(New Vice- President) ta bake eee Nov. 127 
Farmers & Traders 
(Secretary-Treasurer) ........... May 137 
Federal Lif Washington 
(Reinsu: by Supreme Liberty uu») 
uly 
Federal Life & Commalty, Battle Creek 
Control Acquired) ............ --May 137 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Atlanta 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Nov. 127 


Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
(Merged with Southern Heritage) July 115 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Balti a 


CC eee eee eb. 112 
Executive Re-alignment) SOR June 120 
an ag ms Sales of Policies) ........ Dee. 112 
ride y Mutual Ny Philadelphia 
(New President) ............... Sept. 123 
(Executive Promotions i, PETES ov. 127 
i, National Life, Philadelphia 
Titl mew biSbictaekceaded ept. 123 
New * Seu _ eae Sept. 123 
Financial Life Fo Fort Lauderdale 
New Vice President) ............ Aug. 98 
Financial rere Tite, im lin 
(Reinsured by goscen 22 _ Bee Nov. 125 
First Natl. Le. = ee 
( it snesene June 120 
ri of rsie Created Life Co., Augusta 
(Executive ao cccceeo May 137 


ring United Life, Gar 
sBublte) ..- Merger with American 


MRC) cdccccesee 


(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President)’ ..Jan, 
General American end Ins. Co., St. Louis 





_ (New or Division) ........... June 121 
General Life Insur. Care. ., Milwaukee 
(New Vice-Presiden Me natveses oe Oct. 115 


George Rogers Clark, Chicago 
come and Name These, 
overnment Employees Life, ashiiigton 
Oogtace Dividend) .. uly 116 


eee tewenee 


For January, 1961 


Great American Life, Newark 


(Beeson Elected President) ...... Nov. 128 
Great National Life, Dallas 

CRTOER TED Gicccaecccccecs cae --May 137 

(Cash Dividend) .......ccecsceees May 137 
Great West Life, Winni 

(New Executive Vice hn eran -Jan. 98 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgom 

(Buys Stock of Carolina Life) . Y Mev. 126 
Guarantee Trust Life, Chicago 

(Michigan Business Sold) ..... Sept. 124 
Hamilton Life, New York 

(Executive Appointments) ....... ay 138 


Hamilton National Life, RO 


(New Vice-Presiden ts) pebble bavdee et. 115 
Harleysville Life, Harleysvilie 

(New Life Subsidi ary Proposed) ..Dec. 112 
Hartford Life, Boston 

GEEORINUINE Sab ancscsceseeresece Sept. 123 
Tilinois Mid-Continent Life, Chicago 

(Chairman Steps Down) ......... Jan. 98 
bs ndent Life, Baltimore 

erger Completed) ............. May 138 

Sedianeneie Life, Indianapolis 

(Executive Changes) .............. Jan. 98 
Industrial Life, Quebee 

(Enters Variable Annuity Field) ..Dec. 112 


International Opportunity Life, Denver 
(New Executive Vice-President) .Jnly 116 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Liquidation of Assets) ..........June 121 
Investors Syndicate Life, NE 
(New General Counsel) an. 99 
Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co.. wees ~ 


(Capital Increase Approved) RAK! fay 

(Stock ee) da veleun<acsasae May 138 

(Stock Dividend) ................ June 121 
Jefferson Std. Life, Greensboro 

(Cash Dividend) ................ June 121 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Elected First Vice-President) ..July 116 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Elected Vice President) ........ June 121 
Rentess Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 

(Reinsures Muscle Shoals) ...... May 138 

CEENEED Raccelentncescccesccesces ug. 98 

(Executive Vice President) ....... Aug. 98 

Ss “> eens ec. 113 

(Oifers to Purchase) .....-cccceces Jan. 97 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 

(Acquisition Approved) .......... May 138 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 

CROW, OBIT a toc cc ta ccsreccase Jan. 99 
Lamar Life, Jackson 

CO ES ere Sept. 123 

(New Vice President) ............ an. 


League Life, Detroit 
UL. .2.s .... - 5 -S ar Dec. 113 
Liberty Life and Accident, Muskegon 
(Purchases Michigan Business) Sept. 124 
Life Assurance Company, Philadelphia 


(fee ept. 124 
Lifeco Company, Seattle 
(Appointed Manager) ............ Aug. 98 


ager) 
ompanies, Inc., Richmond 
fo € Ree eee Sept 
7. _ of the South, Charlotte 
Life Toe. Co. of South Carolina, Columbia’ 
(Merged 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond 


Life 


(Officers Advanced) .............. July 116 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(100% Stock Dividend) ........... July 116 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
New Agency Vice- President) ....Oct. 115 
Lincoln National Life, Fort W ayne 
(New York Subsidiary) .......... May 138 
(Stock Split and Dividend)........ Jan. 99 
Lincoln National Life, New York 
EE . Sept. 124 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .July 117 
(Executive Promotions) .......... July 117 
London Life, ndon 
(Campbell Retires) ............... Jan. 99 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(New President) .....-.......... May 139 
os Control Sovereign 
I, RENAbacccckasousi detec seu Oct. 115 


Memorial Service Insurance, Mentqunany 
(Control Acquired by Mutual 
REE Sas Re Oct. 115 
Meteepaliien Life Ins. Co., New York 


(Name Protected) ...........00.. July 117 

(Executive Promotions) ..........July 117 

(Executive Changes) ........... Sept. 124 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

(Dividend to Stockholders) honee May 139 
Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal Oak 

(Executive Promotions) Ry: May 139 
Mid-Continent Life, Fort Worth 

(M nd 3 with Central States) ....Nov. 126 
yr) Mutual Life, Columbus 

(Named Vice President) Die a deel June 121 
Mid-Texas Life, Fort Worth 

REE: a cRie thd cdo pbebd cb00 04s an. 100 
Midwestern Security Life, Dallas 

(Restraining Order Issued) ...... Oct. 116 


Mid-Western United Life, Fort Wayne 
Stock u 


Peer Me CUOIRT ‘ea pvcandadcscececs 98 
The Municipal Ins. Co., Chicago 
SE Oe SEED oc conatns cb soedic June 121 


tock) 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central) May 138 
Mutual Of New York, New York 


(New Agency in Germany) Saenese Dec. 113 
Mutual Savings Life, Decatur 
(Acquires Control of Memorial 
DEEVICE) . ccccccccccccvcccccscces Oct. 115 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Vice President and Controller)..June 122 


National 5 eee * University, Atlanta 
‘ame 
National Sapiro Life, Dallas 


(Control Acquired) ............-.- ug. 98 
National Executive Life, Atlanta 
6 | SS hppa Aug. 98 
(Moves to Expand Quarters) ..... Dee. 113 
The Natl. Life Assurance, Toronto 
(Pu + a Interest in Mutual 
SE “6 o00'640500604604 00000000 fay 139 
National Life and Health, Boise 
(Under Rehabilitation) .......... June 122 
——- Old Line, Little Rock 
Stock Dividend) .............-.. Oct. 116 
(New Vice- President) eRe hneae aed Oct. 116 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
Executive Changes) ...........-. June 122 
Nebraska National Life 
(Control Purchased) ............. Aug. 97 


New York Life, New York 
(Executive Advance) ............ July 117 
New York Mutual Benefit Society, New York 
(Report of Liquidation 
Confirmed) 
New York Saviees Banks, New York 
(New Vice Chairman) ...........-. 99 
The North American Co. for Life, ‘Accident 
and Health Ins., Chicago 


(New Vice President) ........... May 139 

(President Resi D ube dsnensoesio June 122 

(New President) nilacidites adhered end Oct. 116 
North American uitable, Columbus 

(Merger Completed) ............. May 138 

(Correction Notice) .............. July 117 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) ...... Jan. 100 
North American Life, Toronto 

(Executive Appointments) ....... June 122 


North American Reinsurance, New York 


(Home Office Appointments) .. --+-dune 122 

(New Vice President) ............ Jan. 100 
North Carolina Life, St. Paul 

(Executive Promotions) vubbdiqn ob% Jan. 100 
North Central Life, St. Paul 

(Holding Com g a Formed) ...... Nov. 128 
Northern Life, 

(New Vice- President) eee eee Oct. 116 
Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 

(Executive Vice President) ...... ay 139 


Oglethorpe Life, Savannah 


(Merges with Coastal States Life) Nov. 126 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

(Review Denied) .............605- Aug. 97 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 

CREOMIOED wscccccbccceccncsccoccces ug. 97 

(Merges with All States Life) ... Now 125 
Old American Life, Seattle 

(Merger Proposed) ............... Dec. 113 
Old National Insurance, Houston 

(Executive Advancement) ........ May 139 

(Exchange Offer Cleared) ........ Jan. 97 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 

(Executive Promotions) ......... June 123 

(Vice-President and Actuary) .Sept. 125 

(New Executive Vice-President) ..Dec. 114 
Pacific , me, *S = jes Angeles 

(Enters A& ae -sshbres ane Sept. 125 

CTE Ssbabisepivecennesd soe Oct. 117 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 

(Progress Report) ....ccccccccseee Aug. 99 
Pacific National Life, San Francisco 

(New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 117 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Executive Vice President) ...... May 139 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co., Frankfort 

(Executive Changes) ............ fay 140 
Petroleum Life Insurance Co., Midland 

(Vice President and Secty.) ...... May 140 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... May 140 
Pilgrim Life, Vhiladelphia 

Teer “SDE. chacccccccsdonces Sept. 125 
ei Western Life, Little Rock 

DEE oe cenaaboaescc0endresocee Jan. 97 

(Title ED es sab vcs ke s00nsbee Jan. 97 
Producers Life, Mesa 

{vies President and Director of 

MNED Seb cclocctennctisesscceccce June 123 

at. BE "Life, Birmingham 

(New Agency Vice-President) ....Dec. 114 
Provident Life, Bismark 

(Executive Elections) ........... June 123 
Puritan Life, Providence 

CEREUS TROIS) bic core nccscccces Jan. 100 
Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividen a) BaMnbed ned osveee Nov. 128 
Reliance Life, Philadelphia 

(Capital Increased) ............. Sept. 125 
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R aoe ¥ aeons Lape, a ‘eee tab 
Tov veee- May 

fe nll ny Provestiens) a Fee | | 

tieoentive Promotions) ..........Nov. 128 


(Reinsures 


Washingt 
(Title Revised) 
Supreme, t Life ins Co., Chicago 
le 
San Francisco Life, San Francisco oo. igs, noe pwned pee: City 


(New Com 


y) - lit = (Vice President) .............. -- Jul 
Security Americas Life, Memphis (Stock Dividen “Ww cinbas tens ehs bade t 4 100 


cspdetnenneti-e mR 
Security Benefit Syringa Life, Twin Falls et vis 


"ipirestor of Agents Appointed) 


Teachers Ins. & Annui 
(New General anges). ) 





(New President ) (Stock Dividend) 


(Executive Chan 
—— Mutual L 

(Name Changed) 
Security Mutual Life Ins, Co., of 

New York, ewe 

(NOW TUG): veceesccecvedcescscce June 
Sentinel Life, Greenville 

(Merger Proposed with Allied 


Security) 
Shepanten Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
Named Actuary) 
(Executive Appointment) 
Southern Colonial Life, Columbia 
(Interest Purchased 
Southern ro mes 
(New Secretary) 
Southern Verita; Life, “Charlotte 
(Merged with Fidelity Bankers) 
Southern States Life, Houston 
ecutive Promotions) June 
af oe States Insurance, Nashville 
(Control Acquired by Loyal 
American) 
Spartan National Life, Dallas (New Preside 


aoweng wigs — 
Texas Life, 


Actuary) 


(New Title) 
(New Subsidiary) . 


July (New Company) 


(Stock Offering) 
Union Bankers 
New Presiden 


(Merged) i United Amatienn nsurance, Dallas 


St. Lawrence Life, Chicago 
(Purchase and Name C ange) .... 
Star Life, Baton Rouge 
Merger Underway Ju 
State Farm Assurance, Bloomington 
(New Company Proposed) 
Sunset Life, Ol avuaee 
(Merger Proposed) 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
(Capital Increase) 


(Stock Dividend 
United American 
New President) 
(Executive Chan 
United —- Life 
(New Com 
United Fidel! ~y 
(Correc 


(New Titl 


Allerton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, 
American National, Galveston, Texas 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, il. 


Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Il. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Esleeck Manufacturing Co., Turner Falls, Mass. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 

Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, Calif., 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 
Groves, Ww. B., New Orleans, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Temigsapets, Ind. 69 
Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, Ses anda kaN i rke sos tae seen 35-37 
Harter Cor oration, Sturgis, Mic 50 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Phitadelphis, Pa. 

Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kunis, Maxwell A., New York, N. Y. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn, 


eral ‘Lite “of 140 


( ivi eee 
D.C.) ..+..2+-+2--duly 115 United Mutual Life . 
Jan. 100 


(New Vice t President and 


New Secretary and Actuary) . 
Tower Life Insurance Co., San Antonio 


Travelers Life, Hartford — 


Underwriters National Assur., a. 


Union Mutual — Portland 


tion) 
United Fidelity Life, Piiiddeiphia 


United Insurance, Chicego 
ater Divi 








Vice Loy weary 
New Pres 
United Heserve f Lite, Billings 
(New President) 124 
(Control pom a DOPE ee eee :/Sept. 126 
bars go Life, Covington 
ew 
United Security ife, Des Moines 
(New President) .............. --June 124 
Unity Mutual es Syracuse 
rman of the Board) 
Omivereety tinea Life, Norman 


OA) vdsccccesocesns SUMS 229 
25% Stock Dividend) July 118 








. -Dee, 114 


Assn. Amer., N. Y. June 124 
ay 140 


Texas Reserve Life, San Antonio 
i anteoming Interest 


Purchased) Oct. 118 


( skate t 
Jan. 100 (Stock Offering) 


Volunteer State eas Chattanooga 
112 (Executive Promotions 


Travelers Insurance, eoecaencaay 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Secretary) Aug. 100 
Western American lie, fmoaeerme 
(Named Vice President) June 125 
ire Tite, Denver 
Oct. 118 


Western Life, St. Louis 
-— Executive Promotions) July 118 
ne 125 


Oct. 118 


e Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 
“Se Acquired oes. JUD 
Western Reserve Life, Cleveland 
(New Vice President) wataaseans 
Western ot Life, Los A 
(New Co: 
bid mang 
(Two P: 
Woodm 


(Promotions) 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Vice President) 


Sept. 123 (Differences Reconciled) 


National Old Line ry Pn Spek, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, T Bt me gy 

Nelson & Warren, St. 8, Mo. 69 
New England Life, | ny PS wr nocrerenceandsdvsdiscen Back Cover 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 23 
Noy ee yo Life, wales Wis. 71 


wbaagee Inside Back Cover 
24 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. .. 
Photostat Corp, Rochester, N N. Y. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, 1 Til. 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, 

Pioneer American tlt thy Co., Fort Worth, Texas . 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
pe Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga, 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kan. 

Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Sheraton Hotels, French Lick-Sheraton, French Lick, Ind. 
Shoreham Hotel, wpskiogten, me. & 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

South Coast Life, Houston, Texas 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Til. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, Ill. 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 

Union Labor Life, New York, N. 7. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, 

United Services Life, Washington, %. rs ‘nb anesaeee bt ieee 


Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
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